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Pennsylvania Station 


3000 COMMUNITIES 
ON THE 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


OFFER A CHOICE OF 
PLANT LOCATIONS 


@ A plant located in any of the more than 3,000 
communities on the Pennsylvania Railroad has 


many advantages— 


@ Favorable taxes, plenty of good labor and an 


abundance of natural resources. 


@ Best rail transportation—2,700 freight trains; 
1,100 passenger trains daily. Shortest East-West 


rail route. 








@ Best service to Atlantic and Great Lakes ports. 
Quick access to major highways. Direct access 
to 9 of the nation’s 11 biggest cities. 


@ Along the lines of the Pennsylvania R.R. are 
many fine plant locations which meet all the 
National Security Resources Board recommen- 
dations for dispersal of industry. Plant locations 
close to quantity and quality markets, yet 
outside of congested industrial areas for safety 
in event of atomic attack. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
D Sconing he Nation XM 


FOR DATA ON AVAILABLE BUILDINGS AND SITES CONSULT THE FOLLOWING PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD INDUSTRIAL AGENTS: 


Pennsylvania Station Union Station 


NEW YORK « A. A. METZ PITTSBURGH ¢ J.V.DAVIS CHICAGO « C. D. WILKINS PHILADELPHIA ¢ B. K. WIMER INDIANAPOLIS « A. J. VONK 


Pennsylvania Station— 30th Street Union Station 


H. C. MILLMAN, Broad St. Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 
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Nylon shock shield at 
no extra cost 


| A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in tires 


a engineers have struggled for 
years to cut down the wasted truck 
tire mileage caused by internal bruises, 
ply separations and blow-outs. 

Now, truck owners can get the 
protection of a nylon shock shield 
in every large size B. F. Goodrich 
truck tire (8 ply and larger)—at no 
extra cost! 

Truck owners in every state have 
had experience with this new type 
tire. For example, Metropolitan Dis- 
ttibutors, Inc., of New York City, 
operators of more than 2300 trucks, 


like these BFG tires for their stop- 
and go hauling. One of their trucks is 
shown above. They say, “The B.F. 
Goodrich truck tires we’re using stand 
up under severe punishment . . . and 
they give us top mileage.” 

That’s because of the nylon shock 
shield which absorbs impacts, protects 
the rayon cord body. Truck owners get 
a four-way saving: (1) Average tire 
mileage is increased. (2) Tires have 
greater resistance to bruising. (3) 
There's less danger of tread separation. 
(4) A greater number of tires can be 
recapped. 


The development of truck tires with 
a nylon shock shield is typical of the 
constant improvement being made in 
all types of tires by BFG. Remember, 
only from B.F.Goodrich can you get 
truck tires built with nylon shock 
shields. This costly development costs 
you nothing extra. The B.F,Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Tuck Tips 
B. F. Goodrich 








News within the News 


TAFT-HARTLEY REPEAL: TWO VIEWPOINTS—What’s likely to come of efforts by 
labor and Mr. Truman to do away with the Taft-Hartley Act? The issues are 
revealed here in a U.S. News & World Report interview with experts on both 
sides of the fence, Gerard D. Reilly, former NLRB member, and Gerhard P. 
Van Arkel, former Labor Board Counsel 


STALIN PEACE MOVE 

There is more than meets the eye to Jo- 
seph Stalin’s latest peace move, and to 
the. U. S. side-stepping of the Stalin pro- 
posal for a meeting. An analysis of recent 
peace feelers from both sides shows 
what’s going on, what to expect in future 
U. S.-Soviet maneuvering. 


MEAT SUPPLY UTR. isicccescons esses P, 43 
The United States will have big meat 
supplies in 1949 despite winter’s bliz- 
zards. You may expect more pork, only 
slightly less beef and mutton than in °48. 
Livestock losses are serious for storm- 
struck areas, but not as bad as first re- 
ports indicated. 


DROP IN BUSINESS 

Business is becoming more and more 
spotty. Over all, the boom tide is still 
high. But goods in many fields are piling 
up, unsold. Unemployment is growing. 
Raw-material prices have dropped sharp- 
ly. Enough of a change is occurring to 
cause some official concern. 


SOUTH’S VETO POWER 

Control of the South is at stake as the 
Senate battles over outlawing the fili- 
buster. Conservative Southerners fear a 
New Deal Dixie will be created unless 
they are permitted to talk the President’s 
civil-rights program to death. Equality 
in voting and jobs could mean the end 


of the old South. 


RISKS BELOW THE BORDER P. 18 
No big flow of U.S. investment dollars 
to Latin America is in prospect now, in 
spite of Mr. Truman’s efforts to get pri- 
vate capital to help out there. Reason is a 
maze of Latin restrictions, red tape. A 


U.S. News & World Report survey in 
Argentina shows what U. S. businessmen 
are up against. 


ISRAEL'S PEACE PROBLEMS........ P. 20 
Struggle for survival of the new state of 
Israel is switching to the economic front. 
The nation has defeated the Arabs, won 
recognition of world powers. Problem 
now is to absorb 1,200,000 immigrants, 
build a strong economy in a hurry. 


ATOM NOW BIG BUSINESS P. 22 
Biggest new industry in the U. S. is turn- 
ing out to be the atom. Outlays for plant 
expansion, production costs, labor costs, 
raw materials are rising. They are al- 
ready twice the total revenue of the next- 
largest postwar industry, television. New 
products are being developed. Private 
operation is the trend. 
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lengthening His Waistline... Shortening His Life-Line 


Like one out of every four people in our coun- 
try today, this man weighs more than he should. 

If he loses those excess pounds—brings his 
weight down to normal and keeps it there—he 
will look and feel better. Furthermore, he will 
probably live longer. Statistics show that if weight 
is more than 10 per cent above normal, life ex- 
pectancy is usually reduced about 20 per cent. 





The first step in any weight reduc- 
ing program is to see the physician, 
for only he is qualified to determine 
your best weight. A six-foot man 
weighing 185 pounds may be 20 
pounds overweight if he has a slight 
frame, while if he has a large frame 
that weight could be considered 








normal. 


Ir IS WISE for people attempt- 
ing to lose weight to avoid “‘re- 
ducing drugs,”’ unless their own 
doctor prescribes them. Many 
drugs used for weight reduction 
are dangerous. They may overtax 
the heart or bring about other 
serious conditions. By faithfully 
following the program your doctor 
suggests, it is generally possible 
to lose weight surely, steadily, 
and safely. For more information, 
send for Metropolitan’s free book- 
let, 39-K, ‘‘Overweight and Un- 
derweight”’. 













Proper diet is essential for con- 
trolling weight. Most overweight 
occurs because the body takes in 
more food than it can use up as en- 
ergy, and the excess is stored as fat. 
The doctor will limit food intake, 
while making sure your diet con- 
tains enough essential elements to 
protect general health. 


COPYRIGHT 1949——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 


fy 


(A MUTUAL fi) COMPANY) 





1 Mapison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





Doctors say one of the reasons overweight 
tends to shorten life is that it puts an additional 
burden on the heart and circulatory system. It 
has been estimated that 10 pounds of éxtra fat 
require the development of a half a mile of blood 
vessels. To maintain this excess body tissue, the 
heart has to work harder. Fortunately, with good 
medical care, overweight can usually be corrected. 


Some exercise is necessary, but 
one should not expect to reduce just 
by exercising. Doctors warn you 
would have to walk 36 miles to lose 
one pound. Strenuous exercise may 
also increase the appetite and 
make it harder to reduce So, rely 
on your physician to recommend the 
proper exercise. 





TO EMPLOYERS: Your em- 
ployees will benefit from un- 
derstanding these important 
facts about overweight. Metro- 
politan will gladly send you 
enlarged copies of this adver- 
tisement—svuitable for use on 


your bulletin boards. 
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TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 














ANNOUNCER: Mr. Mfgtch, what is youg 
first name? 


MR. MFGTCH: Ulp. 


ANNOUNCER: That’s absolutely right 

Ulp Mfgtch! You win a 12-piece set ¢ 

tuning forks, a carload of cuspidors, and 

Mr. Mfgtch muffs a quart of nail polish! Now, do you want 
to try a second question? 


the jackpot question MR. MFGTCH: Uh—uh— 


ANNOUNCER: Uhuh! Absolutely right 
again! Mr. Mfgtch, that answer carns 
you a crystal ball with television built-in, 
an all-expense cruise to Timbuctoo, 
parachutes for every member of the 
family, and a baby Panda, with diaper 
service! What’s more— 


MR. MFGTCH: Hm? 


ANNOUNCER: It entitles you to guess the 
name of the Mystery Machine! I'll give! 
you a clue, Mr. Mfgtch. We use it to 
figure out how much money we give 
away every week. It adds, divides, mul- 
tiplies—and sometimes subtracts, when 
people miss questions .. . 


MR. MFGTCH: Er—ah— 


ANNOUNCER: How’s that, Mfgtch? You 
have the name of the Mystery Machine? 
I can’t hear you very well, sir. Step up 
to the microphone and spell it for us, 
please. 


MR. MFGTCH: c-o-m- 

ANNOUNCER: Oh, I’m TERRIBLY sorry! 
The name begins with a capital “C”! 
And there’s no mystery why—it’s a reg- 
istered trade-mark, not a common noun. 








MR. MFGTCH: Aw— 


ANNOUNCER: Don’t go away! No matter 
how you spell it, Mr. Mfgtch, you 
always have the right answer with} 
“Comptometer”’! So we’re awarding you 
some consolation prizes. A diamond 
stomacher, guaranteed for a full year. 
A 5000-foot yacht, with dinghy thrown 
in. An oil well, installed in your back 
yard. And a quick-frozen igloo—com- 
pletely furnished! 








ComPrTromeTER 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
4. WwW. AYER & SON 

Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, and sold exclusively by its Compt- 
ometer Division, 1726 N. Paulina St., Chicago 
22. MWMlinois 
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These things seem to be more clear, more fixed: 

Prices are in a definite trend downward. Shortages really are gone. 
Buyers who scramble after goods when scarce, hold back when there is plenty. 

Jobs are becoming less plentiful. Pay raises, in consequence, are about 
over. Incomes, rising until now, are likely soon to be headed down a bit. 

Industry's expansion is slowing. Builders are more cautious. 

It's clear that business sentiment did get a jolt at election time. There 
is a wait-and-see attitude, a tendency to hold back until the size and shape of 
the postwar New Deal is fixed and appraised in its broad effects. 





Mr. Truman's honeymoon, as a result, is to be Short. It's ending now. 

Worries about business cause the White House to assert that the outlook is 
fundamentally sound, that a setback really cannot occur. 

Political worries, too, are beginning to crowd in. Congress shows signs of 
being balky on labor-law changes, on taxes, on controls. The planning was for 
continued boom, not for problems that develop when a boom ends. 

Peace talk is upsetting. There is fear that talk of peace may disturb 





plans for a military alliance with Western Europe, for lend-lease revival, for 
rebuilding Western Germany and fitting it into a new line-up of the West. 

Mr. Truman is discovering that the election did not solve everything. In- 
stead of inflation to worry about there is the prospect of deflation. Where 
policy had been geared to war scares, there are peace scares instead. A set of 
problems different than that planned for is developing already. 


In the light of trends, these seem reasonable prospects: 

Installment-credit terms will be eased within the next six months. 

Margin requirements on security purchases are likely to be modified, too. 

Bankers, now under pressure to be hard boiled in making loans, will be un- 
der pressure to loan more liberally before this year is over. 

Tax increases, except for Social Security, are a diminishing prospect. 

Controls over everything except rents, instead of being tightened, are to 
be weakened if present trends continue. Inflation controls aren't needed now. 

Government will reverse its field, once convinced that the boom is to grow 
weaker or to be replaced by a turn downward. What it is waiting to find out is 
whether industry really is tending toward more caution, toward slowing of its 
investment in new plant and equipment, in inventories. Signs are that it is, 
that. businessmen do not feel too secure in a reviving New Deal. 











Why any turn downward from boom levels probably will be mild, why it is 
likely to be less severe than in the past is explained by several factors. 

Cash paid out by Government is to exceed $66,600,000,000 in the next 18 
months. That's for the Federal Government alone on budgeted items. It would 
tend to rise if business slowed. Tax collections would tend to decline. 

Money supply will remain immense. Money will be cheap. 

RFC lending will backstop many businessmen who may not be able to get credit 
elsewhere. Pressure to step up Government lending is likely to grow. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Prices of farm commodities will be supported against drastic decline. 
Stockpiling will tend to underpin prices of many other raw materials. 

Mortgage foreclosures, calling of loans by banks, increases in price of 
money are unlikely on any large scale in the period ahead. Most mortgages at 
this time are amortized over a long period, not subject to call for payment. 

In spite of all of these things, if private investors are disturbed about 
the future, if they tend to hold back to see what another New Deal is to be like, 
the net effect can more than offset present planned expansion in spending by 
Government. The record of the 1930s indicated that private investment in a 
New Deal period tends to be cautious, to be a weak spot in the picture. 





It's in the field of insurance against the hazards of living that the Tru- 
man New Deal is to center. Insurance is to broaden gradually, take in more. 

Costs are to come fairly high. Cost per individual by 1955, on the basis 
of present plans, can be figured now, assuming no change in income taxes. 

At_ $2,500 of net income, a married man with two dependents now pays a tax 
of $44.38 for income and social security. He would pay $169.38 in 1955. 

At_ $4,000 the tax now is $295. It would rise to $510, up 72 per cent. 

At $5,000 of net, total tax, now $461, would go to $695, up 50 per cent. 

At $10,000 the tax of $1,390 now would rise to $1,624. 

Spendable income per individual would be reduced a maximum of $234 with a 
pay-roll tax of 5.5 per cent. Employers would pay another 5.5 per cent. 

Of course, in return for taxes paid for social insurance, individuals are 
to get medical attention, hospital service, free drugs, free glasses, full dentai 
service, payments while ill, payments for disability, payments if out of work 
and a pension as big as $144 a month when retiring at age 65. 


In other fields, where Congress is involved: 

Pensions for World War I veterans at age 60 are not likely to be voted this 
year. Plan is for $60 a month at age 60; $90 at age 65, open to all who had 90 
days or more of service. It would be quite expensive. 

Aid to States for education, starting at $300,000,000, is to be approved. 

Subsidy for low-cost housing is on itS way to acceptance. 

Minimum wage of at least 65 cents an hour and maybe 75 cents is to have 
approval. It is far from certain that minimum-wage coverage will be broadened. 

Labor-law change is to fall short of full repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act 
asked for by Mr.-Truman. Congress is unlikely to give labor all it asks. 











U.S. is playing for time in the foreign field, is uninterested at present 
in peace talks or moves to settle outstanding arguments with the Russians. 

Fact of the matter seems to be this: 

German policy is up in the air; is undetermined by U.S.-Britain-France. 
Until it's decided what to do with Germany there isn't much basis for dealing. 

A Western alliance, military agreement among Western nations, still has to 
weather a vote of two thirds of the U.S. Senate, still has hurdles to jump in 
other countries. Peace talk is embarrassing until that alliance is made. 

Lend-lease remains in the talk stage, not in the action stage. If it looks 
as if peace is coming, Congress might go Slower in committing U.S. to arm na- 
tions in the West at a cost that might eventually exceed $20,000,000,000. 

Then, there is a basic suspicion of Russia and Russian motives. Idea of 
U.S. officials seems to be that any Russian offer must be aimed at dividing this 
country from Britain and France, must have some other objective than a desire to 
make a deal and to settle down. Both sides are suspicious. 








Peace, even so, is much more probable than early war. 

Eventual war is the alternative, however, to an ability to arrange for a 
peace. Mr. Truman some day will have to meet with Mr. Stalin. 

In the "cold war," at the moment, the West holds- the edge. 
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HERE’S WHAT REPUBLIC DISTRIBUTORS SAY... 





‘e Lower Your Costs... 


Considering Service, Inventory 
Savings, and Emergency Co-operation 


Mr. De Witt, ag 
a careful job 


In Youngstown, Ohio, and throughout the nation, 
people have confidence in the rubber products made 
by Republic men. 


CHALLENGER 
TRANSMISSION BELTING 


Top Performance on 
Toughest Service 


Challenger Belting is recommended 
for all around transmission of power. 
It has maximum strength for severe 
stresses and shocks. Hard duck im- 
pregnated with live rubber friction 
gives minimum stretch and freedom 
from fastener troubles. Challenger has 
maximum flexing life for drives oper- 
ating at high speeds over small 
diameter pulleys. 


MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS BY 


REPUBLIC RUBBER © 
DIVISION 


* Mr. Ashley De Witt 
Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
Briggs - Weaver 
Machinery Company 
309 N. Market Street 
Dallas 2, Texas 





BUYMANSHIP and SALESMANSHIP 
Let’s look at your purchasing this way 


Though you want the right price, isn’t it product performance, avail- 
ability, and delivery service that are of primary importance? It is good 
“‘buymanship” to consider all these factors when you are purchasing trans- 
mission belting, conveyor belting, and hose. 

Republic Rubber Distributors, located throughout the nation are com- 
petitive in price on transmission belting, conveyor belting, and hose of all 
kinds. They are prepared to offer recommendations on product applications, 
they carry large inventories which are available at your beck and call...and 
personal attention to your purchasing requirements is their stock-in-trade. 
This is good ‘“‘salesmanship.’’ Only pe: sa give so much service. 

Let’s combine your good “‘buymanship” with Republic “salesmanship” 
for better product selection. Mail the coupon or write and we will give 
you the Republic distributor’s name in your vicinity. 


REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 
LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION - YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Lee Deluxe Tires & Tubes ° Conshohacken, Pa. 
WHO REPRESENTS REPUBLIC IN MY AREA? 
REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION . LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORP. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Name, title__ 
Firm tie hs ge Hes ene ae Ne 
Address___ eee a 














Save Labor 
on All 
Floor 


WITH THIS 
ALL-JOB 


STEEL WOOLING 
DISC SANDING 
SCRUBBING 


s Attachments to 
Y maintain all kinds 

of floors include: 
Tampico, Mixed 
Fibre, Palmetto, Bas- 
sine, Wire, Steel 
Wool, Burnishing 
and Sanding discs. 


This one machine saves time 
and labor and cuts costs in 
maintaining a// floors! Use an 
American DeLuxe Machine to 
scrub, scour, steel wool, polish 
and buff or disc sand. Main- 
tains full power and brush 
speed on any floor—whether 
wood, marble, terrazzo, lino- 
leum, rubber tile, asphalt, con- 
crete or composition. Safety- 
Grip Switch on handle for 
positive ‘‘off-on”’ action... plus 
more new improved features. 
Three sizes—13, 15 and 17 
inch. Send for literature and 
prices—no obligation. 

The American Floor Surfacing 
Machine Co., 517 So. St. Clair 
St., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


MERICAN 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE MACHINES 








O MILLIONS OF AMERICANS, weather 
2 pike the biggest news of the week. 
More of the United States was snow 
covered than at any other time in Ameri- 
can history. Talk of international peace 
gestures and national politics seemed 
far away to people trapped at home by 
snow, ice and killing freezes. 

On the Western plains, ranch families 
and townspeople dug their way out of 
blizzard snows to lay in new stocks of 
fuel and provisions. The winter's worst 
two months—February and March—were 
still ahead. After January’s onslaught, 
snow was piled on the streets of hundreds 
of towns higher than a man could reach. 
In the open country, trucks, automobiles 
and trains were smothered in drifts. 
Some highways had been closed for 
weeks. For just as long, families had 
been snowed into their ranch houses, 
with food and firewood running low and 
no medical help around for emergency 
sickness and accidents. 

Tricky weather was everywhere. Five 
hundred pieces of snow-moving equip- 
ment and several hundred airplanes 
worked to break winter’s grip on the 
plains. Food and medicine were flown in 
to thousands of Indians in Arizona. At 
O’Neill, Nebr., two carloads of Christmas 
gifts, caught in the severe storms, still 
were undelivered last week. Heavy 
freezes hit the fruit and vegetable crops 
in southern Texas, ruined strawberry 
beds in Louisiana and menaced peach 
trees in Georgia. 

Even before the storms eased up, the 
crop loss was guessed at $50,000,000. 
That took no account of losses among 
the 5,000,000 head of livestock isolated 
from feed and water. Other damage 
could not yet be counted. At one time, 
the entire U.S. except the southern tip 
of Florida had temperatures below 
normal, With two months still to go, the 
winter of 1949 already had become one 
that people would remember and talk 
about for a generation. 


ROUND THE WORLD, things other than 
the weather made news for many 
people. British men and women found, 
for the first time since the war, that they 
could buy most of their clothes without 
worrying about ration coupons. The 
British Parliament considered a law that 
would permit housewives to keep as 
their own any money they could save out 
of their household allowances. At Car- 
bondale, Pa., the earth opened up one 
night and swallowed a house when an 
abandoned coal mine caved in. At West 
Point, a WAC contingent moved into the 
Military Academy for the first time. The 
women soldiers are assigned to duty as 
hospital technicians, clerks and other jobs 
formerly done by enlisted men, 
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IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 
Blizzard snows blanketed everything § 
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FO PRESIDENT TRUMAN, it was the somm 
of week he seems to like. He parrie@ 





because U.S. doesn’t like the condition 
attached. (See page 11.) He picked ou 

a name—U.S.S. United States—for a gian 

aircraft carrier that isn’t built yet. H 

gave appointments to good, old-time? = 
friends: Former Governor Mon C. Walli® . 
gren of Washington was named Chair 
man of the National Security Resourcegy 
Board. Mrs. Pearl Mesta, Washingtom 
hostess, and other socially prominent 
Democrats received presidential appoint¥ acee 
ments on a commission to test the weight 

and fineness of U.S. coins. In payment orig 








they get $20 for a two-day meeting a Jan 
the Philadelphia Mint (where experts dog A 
the actual testing) plus a bronze medalg h 
commemorating the occasion. BB 
e frei 

HE COCKTAIL HOUR, a tradition in 
Washington, stirred up quite a row. Age tain 
former Government official complained me! 
that he had not been able to get his work — rete 
done because he had to attend so many} pro 
cocktail parties. Members of Congres) of ¢ 





felt such affairs forced them to neglect? 

: . : ae T 
their duties. One new Senator said they 
gay life was getting out of hand. It wast 
Representative Frank B. Keefe (Rep.),7 
of Wisconsin, who finally suggested toy 
his colleagues a simple solution most hadf 
overlooked: When invited, say “no.” 
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| The Parker Pen Company 


Case History: 


Meeting peak season demands of domestic 
accounts constitutes only a small part of 
the large amount of air freight traffic 
originating at The Parker Pen Company in 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 

Actually 35% of the total Parker export 
volume, which is considerable, travels air 
freight for at least a part of the total miles. 
This allows distributors and dealers to main- 
tain smaller inventories of this high cost 
merchandise, increase turnover, and fill 
retail orders promptly. This means extra 
profit dollars for retailers, distributors, and, 
of course, Parker, too. 


This is just one example of how Parker 
and other industrial firms—both large and 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 























small — daily use the fast modern services of 
air freight as a way to cut operating costs 


and increase profits. 


You may be surprised to learn that air 
freight rates, in some cases, may even be 
less than rates by rail express. And waiting 
to serve you today via the world’s leading 
air carriers are fleets of Douglas DC-4s, each 
capable of transporting up to 18,000 lbs. 


Soon huge Douglas DC-6As carrying up to 
30,000 lbs. of payload on even faster sched- 
ules will be available to air carriers. For 
complete information on how air freight can 
save you time and money, call the air car- 
rier office nearest you. And for swift modern 
business travel—go by air! 


MORE FREIGHT FLIES MORE PLACES BY DOUGIA 
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TEXACO IS PREFERRED BY MAJOR INDUSTRIES 





In copper mining for example: 





More copper mining equipment in the U.S. is 
lubricated with Texaco than with any other 


brand. 






TOUGHEST JOBS CALL FOR TEXACO! 
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TEXACO 


More than 2300 ( 
Texaco Wholesale Distributing 
Plants in all 48 States... 
to serve you better. 
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REAL AIM OF STALIN MOVE: 


TO KEEP WEST FROM UNITING 






Real story behind Premier 
Stalin's peace feelers, President 
Truman‘s rebuffs, is out in the 
open. It shows this in the “cold 
war’: 

Russia, losing out in Germany, 
wants to get a hand in the Ruhr, 
upset U.S. alliance plans, show 
off Stalin as peacemaker. 

U. S. strategy is to spurn peace 
talks, set defense lines, ignore 
Russia and go ahead building 
up Western Europe. 


Harry Truman is not yet ready to 
talk peace with Russia’s Joseph Stalin. 
Instead, the U. S. Government is pre- 
pared to push ahead with “cold war” 
moves already under way. Those 
moves are aimed at welding U.S., 
Canada and Western Europe together 
in a military alliance and at setting up 
a separate government in Western 
Germany, which then can be fitted 
into the alliance. 

Premier Stalin has 


year, without  suc- 
cess, to arrange a 


talk with President 
Truman. His latest 
gesture, made 
through U. S. news- 
papers, is just one of 
: a series. U. S. offi- 
ee od ad cials, over the 
months, have blown 
alternately hot and 
cold on the idea of 
formal talks with 
the Russians. The 
latest Stalin sugges- 
tion for a meeting 
has drawn a cold 
blast. Dean Ache- 
son, U. S. Secretary 
of State, expressed 
the opinion that, in- 
asmuch as Mr. 
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been seeking for a’ 


Stalin cannot come to the United States 
either by air or by ship for such talks, he 
now is “effectively grounded.” 

Russian efforts to bring about a 
Truman-Stalin meeting to talk over issues 
between the two countries were begun 
in January, 1948. The first feelers, put 
forward by the Russians in Berlin, were 
carried to Washington by Ambassador 
Robert D. Murphy, political adviser to 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, U.S. commander 
in Germany. President Truman and 
State Department officials issued tech- 
nical denials that any suggestion for a 
conference had been received. U.S. did 
not want to talk at that time. 

Then, in May, 1948, this country put 
out its own feelers for some kind of meet- 
ing. Walter Bedell Smith, U. S$. Ambassa- 
dor to Russia, called on Foreign Minister 
V. M. Molotov and told him: “As far as 
the United States is concerned, the door 
is always wide open for full discussion 
and the composing of our differences. My 
Government earnestly hopes that the 
members of the Soviet Government will 
not take lightly the position of the United 
States Government, as here expressed.” 
But, when Russia published the text of 
the Smith statement, U.S. denied that 
the request had been for “any general 
discussion or negotiation.” 

In July, however, Mr. Stalin did sit 
down with representatives of. the West 
to try to reach agreement that would 
lead to lifting of the Berlin blockade. 
Agreement apparently was_ reached. 
Then the military commanders in Berlin 
became stalemated over its application 
and appealed to their home governments 
for new instructions. Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall, deciding not to go 
on with the talks, instead took the dis- 
pute to the United Nations Security 
Council. 

It was October when President Tru- 
man made his next move. The President, 
in the midst of the election campaign, 
proposed sending Fred M. Vinson, Chief 
Justice of the United States, to Moscow 
to talk things over in a search for a basis 
of peace. Secretary Marshall scotched 
that move. Later, Mr. Truman defended 
his plan in a speech in New York City 
four days before the election, saying: 


U.S. Refuses to Be Diverted From Alliance 





“It is the duty of the President . . . to 
consider and study every possible ap- 
proach to the heart and understanding 
of the Soviet leaders.” 

A new peace gesture now has been 
made by Mr. Stalin. In answer to ques- 
tions submitted by a newspaper corre- 
spondent and in a personal letter to that 
correspondent, he has suggested a meet- 
ing with Mr. Truman, either in Russia 
ox in Poland or Czechoslovakia. The Rus- 
sian Premier said that he would be glad 
to come to the United States for talks, 
except that his doctors forbade him to 
make any long trips, especially by plane 
or ship. 

Both the President and Secretary 
Acheson have rejected the offer. Through 
a spokesman, Mr. Truman reaffirmed his 
willingness to talk with Mr. Stalin in 
Washington. Officials, however, quickly 
followed up with an explanation that, if 
Mr. Stalin should come, the President 
would simply show him the town and 
that the visit would be considered purely 
social rather than one for the discussion 
of issues. 

Thus, the present episode turns out to 
be one more in a bewildering set of ma- 
neuvers. First one side and then the 
other reveals a de- 
sire to talk, but 
backs away from 
any actual talk of 
importance. 

Real strategy 
of the two sides ap- 
pears to be this: 

On Russia's side, 
the Stalin peace of- 
fensive is a fresh at- 
tempt to feel out 
President Truman 
and his policies. It 
is timed to coincide 
with the beginning 
of President Tru- 
man’s second term 
and the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Ache- 
son as Secretary of 
State. The Russian 
leader wants to 
know whether Pres- 
ident Truman is in- 
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~Talburt in Washington Daily News 


‘FRESH BAIT—SAME OLD HOOK!’ 


terested in a deal that could end the 
cold war. 

Next, the Stalin move is an attempt to 
persuade the United States not to go 
through with present plans for a sepa- 
rate government in Western Germany 
and for a military alliance with Western 
Europe. 

Russia apparently would be glad to 
settle for the status quo in Eastern Eu- 
rope, where she herself has set up a mili- 
tary alliance through a network of at 
least 18 mutual-assistance pacts. But she 
has lost the initiative in Western Europe 
and is alarmed over moves of the West- 
ern powers to form an alliance similar to 
her own. She is especially opposed to 
plans for the rebuilding of Western Ger- 
many. She fears that the Ruhr is to be- 
come the arsenal for the new Western 
alliance and that this alliance will- be 
manned in large part with trained Ger- 
man soldiers, 

Russian reasoning is that, if the U.S. 
could be drawn into general peace talks 
at this time, the plans for an alliance and 
for a Western German government might 
be postponed. 

In any event, by expressing a desire 
for a meeting with President Truman, 
Premier Stalin seeks to place himself in 
the position of being the champion of 
peace. That tends to strengthen the in- 
fluence of his regime in the other coun- 
tries of Europe, as well as inside his own 
country. And, by urging postponement 
of plans for a separate government in 
Western Germany, he hopes to be re- 
garded by Germans as the champion of 
a Germany reunited. 

On the U.S. side, President Truman 
and his advisers are determined to go 
ahead with their program for the mili- 
tary strengthening of the West. They 
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—Smith in NEA Service, Inc. ~ 


“NOBODY'LL BELIEVE I'M AN ANGEL’ 


want to complete the draft of the North 
Atlantic Security Pact, get it signed by 
Canada and the nations of Western Eu- 
rope, and persuade two thirds of the 
U.S. Senate to ratify it. They also want 
Congress to pass an initial appropriation 
of $500,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 for 
the arming of Western Europe. 

The President and his aides are un- 
willing to be deflected from that pro- 
gram by peace talks with Russia that in 
the end might lead nowhere. They are 
especially wary of any two-power deal 
with Premier Stalin that would have the 
effect of splitting this country away 
from Britain, France and the other na- 
tions expected to join the alliance. They 
do not want even to engage in two- 
power conversations with Russia, hold- 
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~Knott in Dallas News 


‘COLD WAR FRONT’ 





—Barrow in New Jersey Journa 


“WHAT'S THE GAME?’ 


ing that these could be regarded with 
suspicion by Britain and France. 

This explains why Secretary Acheson 
has emphasized that “the Government of 
the United States would not discuss with 
any nation any matter which was of 
direct interest to other nations without 
the participation of the representatives 
of those other nations.” 

Besides pushing ahead with the al- 
liance, officials are determined not to 
drop their plans to form a government in 
Western Germany. The Germans them- 
selves, at the request of the Western pow- 
ers, are drafting a constitution for such 
a government. Mr. Acheson declares that 


this preparatory work is to go forward. 


With respect to all these moves, Presi- 
dent Truman appears to be leaning more 
and more to the belief that the Western 


nations should go their own way, re- 


gardless of what Russia does. 

The stalemate between U.S. and 
Russia thus seems likely to continue for 
some time. U.S. officials admit that the 
picture can be changed, if Russia makes 
important concessions, such as the lifting 
of the Berlin blockade or agreement on 
terms of a peace treaty for Austria. Or, 
with two-power talks turned down, Pre- 
mier Stalin may urge a four-power meet- 
ing in Paris or Geneva or some other city 
he can reach by land. This also would 
call for a new decision by U.S. Still an- 
other possibility is that the Russian lead- 
er may propose that all four powers get 
out of Germany and may actually with- 
draw Russian troops, as he did in Korea. 

One thing is certain: The U.S. posi- 
tion is that no Russian offer will be taken 
seriously unless they are made through 
regular diplomatic channels and are 
backed by deeds as an evidence of 
good faith. 
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WILL STORMS CUT MEAT SUPPLY? 


Reported from WASHINGTON and CHICAGO 


Plenty of meat is to be avail- 
able in butcher shops, despite 
blizzards. Prices are not likely to 
change much either. 

Shoppers, in months ahead, 
may find a bit less steak, fancy 
cuts, lamp chops. But there is to 
be more bacon, ham, pork. 

Meat supply, 1949, will be 
about 145 pounds per person. 
That matches 1948, gives every- 
body 12 pounds more than 1939. 


The average person, in the year 
ahead, is to eat as much meat as dur- 
ing the year past. He will eat a little 
less beefsteak, fewer lamb chops, but 
more ham, bacon, and other pork. His 
meat diet will be much larger than 
before the war. 

All this is true in spite of losses of 
cattle and sheep in this winter’s storms. 
Storm damage, in fact, may increase meat 
supplies for a short time, because of 
marketings of injured animals. 

An official appraisal, in the light of 
storm damage, is this: 

Meat supply is to be about 145 
pounds per person, about the same as 
last year and 12 pounds more than in 
1939. 

Beef, in steaks, roasts and other prod- 
ucts, will average 60 pounds per person, 


3 pounds less than in 1948 but still above . 


prewar amounts. Quality of beef will be 
high this year because the number of 
cattle being fattened on corn is the largest 
on record. Prices at wholesale are down 
athird from last August’s level. 

Pork will be abundant, averaging 72 
pounds per person, 5 pounds more than 
in 1948. Wholesale prices declined about 
35 per cent in the last five months. 

Lamb and mutton supply will amount 
to only 4 pounds per person compared 
with 5 pounds in 1948 and 6.6 pounds in 
1939. Storms are causing heavy losses in 
sheep at a time when flocks are much 
smaller than they used to be. Prices, 
as a result, may turn upward. Recently, 
sheep sold for 20 per cent less than 
last summer. 

Veal will be slightly less plentiful in 
1949. Supply is expected to average 
about 9 pounds per person, one pound 
less than last year. Veal prices have not 
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MEAT COUNTERS ARE FULL 
... storm losses won’t reverse the trend 


declined in recent months, because the 
big marketing season is in the spring. 

Long-range outlook for meat pro- 
duction and prices is not changed much 
by ‘the storms. Animals lost are few in 
relation to totals. According to the 
Department of Agriculture, losses are 
serious, but appear less extensive than 
early reports indicated. 

Cattle population of U.S. is esti- 
mated at 77,500,000, about 1,000,000 
fewer than a year ago but about 9,000,- 
000 more than in 1940. The extent of 
cattle losses in storms has not been 
determined. Even 1,000,000 or 2,000,000 
would not miake much of a dent in total 
numbers. However, losses are bound to 
be severe from the point of view of the 
Western States where storms centered. 

Market supplies of beef are not af- 
fected now, in any case, because most 
cattle being fed for the winter market are 
located outside the storm areas. First 
effect of the storms will show up in weeks 
ahead’ when ranchers and farmers send 
injured cattle to market. That will in- 
crease supplies for the time. But breed- 
ing herds will be smaller next autumn, 
and that will lower the number of calves 
in 1950. So all effects of the storms will 
not be apparent until a year from now. 

Sheep losses may be greater than cat- 
tle losses. Sheep find it harder to survive 
in deep snow than do cattle. Sheep num- 
bers already were down to about 32,- 


000,000, the smallest number in many 
years. The loss of sheep is expected to 
reduce lamb and mutton supplies notice- 
ably in 1949. And the spring lamb crop 
will be reduced, a cut that cannot be 
made up until 1950 at the earliest. 

Even so, the destruction of sheep in 
storms will not equal reductions that have 
occurred because labor has been scarce 
and other farm products more profitable. 
Between 1942 and 1949, farmers cut 
flocks by 42 per cent. 

Hog numbers are rising fast, because 
of the big supply of feed available from 
last summer’s record corn crop. An esti- 
mated 34,000,000 pigs were saved from 
the autumn pig crop in 1948, about 8 
per cent more than in 1947 and 10 per 
cent more than in the average prewar 
year. This year’s spring crop apparently 
will be 10 per cent above last year’s. 
Storms have had little effect on hog 
numbers. 

With pork plentiful and beef supplies 
nearly equal to last year’s supply, the 
average person is assured of a generous 
amount of meat in 1949. Farmers are 
not looking for a general price increase 
because of storm destruction of live- 
stock. People apparently are spending a 
smaller share of income for meat now 
that new houses, cars, and other things 
are available. Storm losses are not nearly 
large enough to reverse the price trend 
established by shifts in buying habits. 
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WHAT BUSINESS DROP MEANS 


Lower but Prosperous Level Is in Sigh 


Slack is showing in many busi- 
ness lines. Boom tide, still high, 
is losing force. Goods are piling 
up, unsold. 

Clothing is harder to sell. So 
is furniture. Factories are cutting 
back, ordering drastic trims in 
production. 

Industry, over all, stays busy 
by prewar standards. But boom 
of 1948 proportions is faltering, 
may be about through. 


Business in the United States is be- 
coming more and more spotty. Things 
still are humming in automobiles and 
steel and cement. Business is good in 
some lines of building. Yet-it is bad in 
the clothing industry. It is not good 
in furniture or shoes or coal. 

Signs that the boom may be in trouble 
are accumulating. Drastic declines have 
occurred in the prices of many raw ma- 
terials. Unemployment is growing, grad- 
ually (see page 49). Some industries are 
cutting down on expansion programs. A 
rather large number of completed houses 
are slow to sell. Buyers, who were 
running after goods when goods 
were scarce, often tend to hold back 
when they know that what they 
need can easily be bought. 

Enough of a change is occurring 
within the boom to cause some 
official concern. President Truman is 
talking of a “planned economy” as 
insurance against depression. Treas- 
ury Secretary John W. Snyder has 
just expressed the opinion that every- 
thing is “basically sound” in busi- 
ness, and that declines that have 
occurred just mean that the country 
is getting back to “normal.” Spend- 
ing plans of Government are being 
embellished and enlarged. 

The fact is that business, on the 
basis of almost all official evidence, 
continues to be good except in a 
few spots. There seems to be agree- 
ment that business will remain good 
during most, if not all, of the first 
half of this year. It’s what comes 
after midyear that has the appraisers 
a bit worried. By then more kinds of 
goods will have moved from scarcity 
to surplus. More of the auto demand 
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will be satisfied. More new houses will 
have been built. By then a new push 
may be needed to keep the boom at full 
speed and appraisers wonder what can 
provide that push. 

A slowdown in business activity was 
indicated early in both 1947 and 1948, 
but this year scattered signs of setback 
appear stronger and more widespread. 

Output of industry, as a whole, con- 
tinues at boom levels. Factory produc- 
tion, at 98 per cent above the 1935-39 
level, is as good as a year ago and down 
only 2 per cent from the high mark 
reached last autumn. There is no sign 
yet of any general letdown in production 
as measured by the Federal Reserve 
Board. ; 

A high rate of output is maintained 
by most of the country’s heavy industries. 
Steel mills continue to turn out a record 
volume of products. The automobile in- 
dustry is operating below recent peaks 
only because of model changes. Cement 
factories are producing as much as they 
ever did. 

The largest decline among durable- 
goods industries has occurred in glass- 
container manufacture (see chart on 
page 15). This industry faces increasing 
competition from metal containers and 
reduced demand from the beverage in- 


-H. Acmatrone Roberts 
SMOKESTACKS OF INDUSTRY 
... scattered signs of setback 


dustry. A moderate drop—4.5 per 
—has taken place in the output of m 
chinery, and lumber output is 8.4 p 
cent below the postwar high. Furni 
factories have slowed operations by 7 
per cent. 

Real setbacks, however, have deve 
oped in some industries that make no 
durable goods. Cotton consumption 
back to prewar levels, despite a larg 


population, and has fallen 30.5 per cey 


below the postwar peak. Apparel-wo 
consumption has taken a_ harder j 
and is down 39.7 per cent, althoug 
wool demand still is well above pre 
years. 

The textile industry, as a while, 
producing at a rate that is 12.3 per ceg 
below the postwar peak, with almost @ 
of the slump centered in wool and cotto 
Woolen and worsted mills are turning o 
13.8 per cent less cloth. Rayon tabria 
however, continue to boom, with outp 
down only 1.9 per cent from a very hig 
postwar peak. 


Shoe factories seem to have been jolte 


just as hard as the clothing indust 
Their output has fallen 26.8 per cer 
from the postwar peak and, at last x 


ports, was only slightly above the prewa 


level. The leather industry, as a whok 
has cut output ‘to 23.1 per cent belo 
the high point. 

More moderate declines ha\ 
been registered by other nondurable 
goods plants. The rubber indus 
is down 19 per cent from its postw 
high, having met the unusual dé 
mand for tire replacements, but sti 
operates at double the prewar ave 
age rate. 

Some elements of the food indus 
try also have taken rather large cu 
backs. Wheat-flour output is dow 
20.4 per cent from the postwar hig 
mark; meat packing is off 15.7 pé 
cent, and the canning and candy i 
dustries are off 19 per cent froj 
their high points. 

High production is continuing 3 
the paper industry, in printing an 
publishing, in the oil industry a 
the chemical industry. These indu 
tries are operating at close to pos 
war peak levels and considerabl 
above the rate that prevailed a yea 
ago. But evidence increases thé 
supply in these fields is overtakin 
demand. 

Mineral output, on the whole, 
holding up, but bituminous-coal prd 
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‘ery hig duction is down 16.2 per cent. Crude-oil Steel. The steel industry appears as- decline in production, trade or building 
; output, however, continues at peak levels, sured of high production until midyear activity is expected to be small. ; 
and copper, lead and zinc production, by orders now on the books. But, after For the second half of the year, the 





en jolte j P j ‘ ; 
indus while below postwar peaks, is well above midyear, the outlook is uncertain. Some downturn is expected to gather speed. 
per cemy 2 Year ago. cancellations of steel orders have been Supplies will be still larger in this period, 


Setbacks that have occurred to date, reported, and the gray market is re- putting a heavier downward pressure on 

as the chart shows, have had only a_ ported to be fading. Export demand for prices. Personal income payments may 
small effect on the total volume of pro- _ steel and steel products may shrink a bit be past their peak. The boom, barring a 
duction. Yet they do reflect a shift from as foreign steel production increases. crop failure or war, may be over. 
a time when nearly everything was Consumer buying. The most urgent An end to the boom, however, is not 
es hawg scarce to a time when scarcities are few consumer demands appear to have been expected by many appraisers to lead to 
luralll and buyers less eager. met, This may even prove true of the a sharp recession or depression. Any 
dura : - : 

Clues to the future level of business demand for automobiles. Consumers no downward adjustment is expected to be 
activity are likely to be found in these longer grasp for all goods, regardless of | moderate. Almost all appraisers see more 
activities: price. There already are signs that buyers elements of fundamental strength in the 

Construction. Evidence has been ac-_ are hesitating until prices come down. business picture today than in previous 
cumulating since May that the building If this tendency spreads, the decline in booms. 
boom is losing way. New housing starts consumer purchasing could have’ serious There are Government prices supports 
have declined steadily since that time effects on the level of production. for farm crops, unemployment benefits 
and no evidence of a reversal of that Foreign buying. Demand from abroad for the jobless and credit supports for 
trend has developed. Private construction for U.S. goods is likely to ease in the business. These props are expected to 
of all types appears to be on the down- months ahead, except for that demand prevent any slackening in business activ- 
grade. generated by U.S. grants and loans. The ity from leading to a severe slump. 

A greater volume of public construc- export market is not regarded as likely to Speculation in securities, commodities 
tion is expected this year. The Federal offset any decline in domestic demand. and inventories also appears to be much 
Government, States and cities are ex- Government spending. This support more moderate in this period than in 
___ § pected to spend more on public projects, to business activity is on the rise. The previous boom times. That is a sign that 
1uing ™® but there is doubt that this activity will Federal Government is increasing its there probably is less distortion of values 
ing a0@ come quickly enough to offset a decline spending for goods and services and _ to be corrected this time when an ad- 
try an in private building. plans to expand the outlay, thereby add- _justment is made. 

e indu Automobiles. The auto industry still ing to demand. State and local govern- A new level. What appears to be 
to POSH expects to sell all the cars it is able to ments also plan to increase their outlays. happening is an adjustment to a new 
iderablf make this year. Slowing sales for some But doubt persists that this spending can _ price level after a period of steadily ris- 
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1 a yea of the more expensive models probably offset declines in other fields. ing prices. The new level is expected to 
es ths can be offset by increased production of The business trend at present seems be below present heights, but higher 
ertakin§ cheaper models. Steel released by cut- to be this: than before the war. After the shake- 

backs in output of high-priced cars will For the first half of 1949, business down, a period of relatively stable prices 
hole, # be shifted to low-priced lines. activity will continue high. Any general and relatively high activity is anticipated. 
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Why South Fights for Filibuster 


South's political, business life 
is at stake in Senate fight against 
filibuster. Any change now up- 
sets an old system. 

Right to talk a bill to death is 
a weapon to protect States’ 
rights, to beat antilynch laws, 
equal-rights plans for Negro. 

What Southern conservatives 
fear is a Senate gag rule that 
will cut their power, swing South 
over to New Deal ways. 


The battle of the filibuster, now be- 
ing waged in the Senate, involves far 
more than whether a majority, or two 
thirds, of the Senate shall be able to 
shut off debate. It is a stand of South- 
ern Senators to keep the old way of life 
for the South and to keep their own 
places of power. And it is a battle in 
which Northern conservatives have a 
big stake. 

The fight is the first engagement in 
the campaign to halt President Truman’s 
civil-rights program. It marks a show- 
down between conservative and New 
Deal forces, of both parties. Business 
outside the South is interested in the 
fight. Many Southern plants run ‘on 
Northern capital. Southern Democrats 
often have combined with Northern Re- 
publicans to fight off New Deal labor 
and tax legislation, The old coalition 
now is threatened. 

Through the filibuster, with its un- 
limited debate, Southern Senators have 
been able to talk to death many measures 
that might have doomed the political 
system that holds them in power. Under 
the present regime, the South stays con- 
servative and business has a strong voice 
in running affairs. The system thrives on 
low votes and a divided labor force. 
The filibuster has helped Southerners 
beat measures to give the Negro broader 
voting privileges and better jobs. 

Now the South sees its old weapon en- 
dangered. A plan to stiffen Senate rules 
against the filibuster is taking shape in a 
Senate committee. It would prevent a 
small minority of the Senate from talking 
endlessly until they have killed a bill or 
forced its withdrawal. This has been the 
chief weapon Southerners have used to 
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hold off action on antilynching and anti- 
poll-tax legislation. 

Death to coalition. Southerners say 
the end of the filibuster would slowly 
strangle the coalition of Southern Demo- 
crats and Northern Republicans by per- 
mitting legislation to pass that would 
overturn the present political regime in 
the South. Through this coalition Repub- 
licans and Southern Democrats have 
been able to hold in check Democratic 
Presidents and New Deal legislation. 
The Southerners argue that removal 


Dixie Senators Fear a Native New Deal 





ment. If the rules are changed to ban 
filibusters, Southerners have little hope 
of winning their fight. Restrictions that 
hold down the vote are important to the 
South’s one-party system. And Southern- 
ers fear the Negro vote and unionization, 

A low vote bolsters the present sys- 
tem. Kansas, with about the same popu- 
lation, cast three times as many votes in 
the 1948 presidential election as did 
Arkansas, five times as many as South 
Carolina. Iowa ‘cast five times as many 
votes as Alabama, Minnesota three times 
























































































IN SENATE RULES DEBATE: SENATORS KNOWLAND, LONG AND HAYDEN 


-Acme 


Fate of the filibuster can affect the South's whole pattern of life 


of the poll tax would widen the base 
of the electorate in the South and might 
imperil some Southern conservatives. An 
act to compel industries to give Negroes 
and whites an equal chance at jobs would 
bring the federal hand deeper into busi- 
ness. 

And, in the backs of their minds, some 
of the Southerners see the old division 
between the Negro and the white worker 
wiped out in the South. An undivided 
Southern working force would be easier 
to unionize. And an organized working 
force in the South could spell the same 
disaster for Southern conservatives that 
organized labor has worked out for con- 
servatives in the North. 

The South’s political system is 
staked upon the battles of the present 
Congress, and of these the fight against 
a ban on filibusters is the key engage- 





as many as Georgia or Virginia. In 
Southern primaries, the average range of 
voting is from 1 or 2 per cent of the 
potential total in Virginia to 23 per cent 
in Texas, 

The poll tax, whose removal by federal 
legislation Southerners now are fighting, 
is only one of the restrictions that help 
to hold down the vote. Three Southern 
States have property qualifications for 
voting. The requirement usually is for 
ownership of 40 acres of land or $300 of 
personal property. Seven States have 
educational qualifications for voting. 
Seven States require the payment of a 
poll tax before voting. 

As it stands, the poll tax is only a 
fighting symbol. In such States as Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana and North Carolina, 
which have abolished it, the percentage 
of potential voters who ballot is not much 
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WALTER WHITE 


—Harris & Ewing 


CLARK FOREMAN 


... leaders in a growing protest movement 


higher than it is in poll-tax States. The 
real job of holding down the vote is 
done in most Southern States by the 
boards of registrars in the counties. These 
pass on voter qualifications. They can 
make it hard for voters to register. 

A united labor force in the South 
is feared both by the politicians and by 
business interests. It is this fear, in part, 
that underlies some of the opposition to 
the bill to require industries to give 
Negroes an equal chance with whites at 
all kinds of jobs. For Negroes and whites 
have been played against each other by 
some Southern industries to keep down 
unionization. A Labor Department study 
of unions in the South says, “Race preju- 


AT ISSUE: THE VOTE... 


dice has been used to break strikes in the 
South (and elsewhere) and to keep work- 
ers divided along racial lines.” 

This is cited as one of three important 
factors that have kept down unionization 
in the South. Another is the fact that 
much of the Southern labor force comes 
from farms and is not accustomed to 
group action. And the third is that there 
is a great scramble of desperately poor 
people from farms for jobs. The result is 
that unions have grown slowly in the 
South. But now they are taking hold. 

Negroes and whites alike are moving 
away from farms and into cities of the 
South, hunting better jobs. Between 1941 
and 1945, upward of 3,000,000 changed 
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...AND EMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


The outcome also will be felt in the North, and by both parties 
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their places of residence. Some now are 
moving back to farms, for there are not 
enough jobs to go around in the South. 
Southern incomes almost trebled between 
1938 and 1946, but in the latter year 
they still averaged $500 a year less than 
those of the rest of the country. 

A politician’s nightmare is shaping 
up in this picture of the South. If the 
white man and the Negro throw down 
racial prejudice and work together, 
unionization will grow. With stronger 
unions, the workers can do the same job 
on Southern conservatives they have 
done on Northern conservatives. 

Indications of what can happen al- 
ready have shown up. Estes Kefauver 
was elected to the Senate from Tennes- 
see by the strong backing of labor. Mrs. 
Helen Mankin got a majority of the 
popular vote in the Georgia congressional 
district that includes Atlanta, two years 
ago, by mustering the combined support 
of labor and Negroes. She failed of elec- 
tion when the local Democratic Commit- 
tee decided to use the county unit sys- 
tem; Mrs. Mankin had gotten more votes, 
but her opponent had carried more 
counties. ; 

Southern politicians, therefore, are 
fighting hard to hold in check any effort 
by the Federal Government to bring the 
white worker and the Negro worker to- 
gether. But Negroes are driving steadily 
toward more privileges. In every South- 
ern State, they are developing careful, 
thoughtful leadership. Young Negroes 
are taking advantage of schools. The 
South now is spending more for Negro 
schools alone than it did a few years ago 
for both white and Negro schools. 

Negroes are insisting on more pay, a 
larger part in all kinds of work, and 
shorter hours. Negro women are demand- 
ing more pay and less work, or, in view of 
the better pay of their husbands, they are 
not working. This is deeply resented by 
the white South, long conditioned to 
Negro help for little pay. 

Southern whites are angry and fighting 
stubbornly to hold back the drive of the 
Negro for a better share of everything. 
Much bitterness is developing. The Ku 
Klux Klan is marching again, and the 
preachers of race hatred are busy. But 
broad factors are at work in Southern 
schools and colleges to change the old 
pattern of thought. 

In this situation, old-line Southern poli- 
ticians are fighting with‘their backs to the 
wall. If white and Negro workers in the 
South manage to work together and get 
to the polls, they can send a new kind 
of Southerner to Washington. He would 
speak for the poorest people in the nation 
and might make the New York and Chi- 
cago New Dealers look like pikers. The 
Southerners want to use the filibuster to 
halt this trend. 
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Dollar Trouble in Latin America 


Troubles are growing for U. S. 
businessmen in Argentina, tend 
to brake Truman plan for invest- 
ing in Latin America. 

Taxes, labor rules, general red 
tape keep books snarled. Profits 
are big, but they can’t be sent 
home to U. S. 

Big flow of investment money 
is unlikely, as things stand. Some 
operators, doing good business, 
would rather sell out now. 


No rush of dollars seeking invest- 
ment is expected in Latin America as 
the result of President Truman’s new 
plan. Mr. Truman is proposing that 
people in the United States with dol- 
lars to invest seek ways to put those 
dollars to work in other parts of. the 
world. Latin America is a favored area. 

Investors with dollars have a long ex- 
perience in nations to the south of the 
United States. In most of these countries 
that experience is not now a happy one. 
The investor who has ventured into that 
part of the world is hampered by a grow- 
ing variety of restrictions in more and 
more countries. If an American business- 
man thinks he is handicapped by con- 
trols and interference at home he has 
much to learn from the conditions he 
faces when seeking to do business abroad. 

A typical case of an American in- 
vestor in Argentina serves to show some 
of the problems that stand in the path 
of the Truman plan for using dollars to 
build up much of. the outside world. 
This investor was attracted to Argentina 
by the prospect of larger profits than 
could be made at home, by lower taxes 
and cheaper labor. Opportunities seemed 
to be great. But he began to have troubles 
as soon as he started to set up his busi- 
ness. 

Immediately he ran into delay in es- 
tablishing his company. Because of red 
tape, it took nearly a year to get his 
corporate charter from the Argentine 
Government. 

Government controls quickly became 
a bugaboo. It took time and quite a little 
fixing to get permission to bring in the 
money he needed to set up his plant and 
get it into operation. It was even harder 
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to obtain licenses to ship in his plant 
equipment from the U. S. 

At last he got his factory into pro- 
duction. Almost at once he began to make 
large profits, since there was a strong 
demand for his product. Troubles con- 
tinued, however, and today they are 
growing worse. 

Labor costs, already two or three 
times as high as they were during the 
war, are going higher. Many unions have 
had three rounds of pay increases and 
are asking for a fourth. This American 
manufacturer now faces a demand for a 
pay raise of 60 per cent, although his 
contract with the union has several 
months to run. Already he is paying 
wages nearly twice as high as those he 
paid at first. Still, at $20 a week for 
ordinary workers, the scale is low by 
U.S. standards. 

Actual pay rolls represent only part of 
the labor bill, however. There is a social- 
security tax of 11 per cent. Then there 
are annual bonuses of one month’s pay, 
dismissal pay and several other items. 
All these swell the total cost of labor. 

Labor’s output is low in spite of in- 
creased wages and other benefits. Presi- 
dent Juan D. Perén has urged workers to 
produce more, but not many of them 
have heeded him. Absenteeism is in- 
creasing. This particular manufacturer 
has had no strikes, but plants belonging 
to some of his friends have been tied up 
two or three times in the last two years. 

Taxes on business, although lower 
than in the U. S., are complicated. Double 
and even triple taxation are common. 
There is a wide variety of levies, includ- 
ing an 8 per cent tax on all initial sales 
of raw and finished materials. 

A corporation pays a 15 per cent tax 
on net earnings, whether distributed or 
not. This applies to either dividends or 
profits, whichever are larger, and it often 
takes a cut out of the same money twice. 
The American manufacturer, for ex- 
ample, paid this tax on profits he set 
aside as a reserve after his factory had 
been running for a year. The next year, 
his company distributed those same prof- 
its as part of-a dividend—and had to pay 
the tax on them again. 

There is an excess-profits tax, too. It 
ranges from 10 to 30 per cent, and it 
takes effect whenever a company makes 
a return of more than 12 per cent on its 
invested capital. But other troubles are 
more serious than complicated and double 
taxes. 


Government rules are a constant 
cause of headaches. Often the rules are 
so complicated that even experienced 
lawyers are not sure. what they mean. 
Regulations are changing constantly. 
Various branches of the Government 
sometimes issue conflicting orders. End- 
less forms have to be filled out even in 
simple transactions. The Government re- 
quires that inventories be taken every 60 
days, sometimes more often. 

In dealing with the Government, the 
businessman finds that the personal ele- 
ment helps. Although downright graft 
among Officials is less common in Argen- 
tina than in most other Latin-American 
countries, business simply cannot be car- 
ried on without some friendly “tipping.” 
Having friends in the right bureaus or 
giving a few cases of whisky for Christ- 








MRS. PERON 
. « « philanthropy is a help 
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mas is a help. It’s a good idea, too, to 
contribute generously to the fund that 
Mrs. Peron operates for the aid of the 
needy and for other welfare purposes. 
All these items add to the cost of doing 
business. 

Government competition makes trou- 
ble, too. The Government’s Argentine In- 
stitute for Trade Promotion (IAPI), be- 
sides handling most of the country’s ex- 
ports, is in the importing business. It 
has brought in goods ranging from jeeps 
and trucks to drugs, typewriters and tex- 
tiles, and it has sold them in competition 
with private business. That competition 
is hard to meet. 

Biggest troubles of all, however, are 
those caused by the dollar shortage. Ar- 
gentina has spent the big balance of dol- 
lars that she had right after the war, and 
now the Government has shut off imports 
that have to be paid for with foreign ex- 
change. The American businessman can- 
not change his peso profits into dollars 
and send them back home. Nor can he 
get dollars to send to his dependent 
mother in the U.S. or to his older chil- 
dren, who are in American universities. 
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This manufacturer needs parts made 
in the U.S. to put into his product, but 
the Government will not give him licenses 
to import them. Even if he could get the 
import licenses, the Government’s Central 
Bank would not let him have dollars at 
official rates to pay for the parts. He 
could exchange his pesos for dollars in 
the black market, but there he would 
have to pay double the official rate. That 
would add 100 per cent to the cost of 
the parts. 

The American has a stock of parts that 
he piled up before the Government shut 
off imports, but that stockpile will be 
gone soon. Then, unless the Government 
relaxes its controls, he may have to close 
his factory. 

The outlook, thus is rather dismal. 
One American businessman expressed a 
fairly general feeling recently when he 
said he would like to sell out and go 
back to the U. S. But, if he did sell out, 
the proceeds of the sale would be pesos 
and he could not exchange them for dol- 
lars to take back home without going 
into the black market and accepting a 
heavy discount. 
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Still, for the moment, this man is doing 
a good business. Plenty of money is cir- 
culating in Argentina, and there is a de- 
mand for all the goods he can produce. 
Besides, he and his family are living well 
here. They have a larger house and more 
servants than they could afford back 
home in the United States. They can eat 
porterhouse steak three times a day, if 
they want it, without worrying about 
the cost. And they are living a leisurely 
life, with plenty of time for golf and 
parties. 

Americans already in business in Ar- 
gentina are having to stay on because 
they cannot get their money out. They 
are making the best of their situation. 
Their troubles, however, are increasing 
and will grow worse unless the Argentine 
Government makes some drastic changes 
in its policies. Right now it is hard to 
see how a Government so short of dollars 
can give American businessmen the re- 
lief they need. 

Troubles, thus, are expected to prevent 
any big flow of investment money from 
the U.S. to Argentina very soon under 
the new Truman plan. 








-—Ewing Galloway 
ARGENTINE SHOPPING DISTRICT 
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ISRAEL’S NEXT FIGHT: FOR A LIVING 


Winning the Palestine war 
does not solve everything for 
the Israelis. Big job of making 
new country operate is ahead. 

Goal is to build up industry, 
markets, population; make Israel 
so strong Arabs won't risk an- 
other fight. 

Homes and work for settlers 
get first priority. Desert develop- 
ment, other long-range projects 
are put aside for now. 


The new country of Israel is in 
business at last as the independent 
nation of the Jews. It is recognized by 
the world powers. It is getting down 
to practical problems, shelving its 
dreams. 

Plans to turn Israel into a land of 
plenty overnight are going to wait for a 
dim and distant future. There are pro- 
posals to develop power by piping water 
across Israel from the Mediterranean 
down 1,300 feet to the Dead Sea. There 
is a plan to water the vast desert of the 
Negeb with canals from Galilee. Such 
schemes would cost billions of dollars, 
more than Israel can earn, beg or borrow 
for years to come. 

Instead, the leaders of Israel are tak- 
ing more practical steps to absorb 1,200,- 
000 immigrants into a country of 800,- 
000 within 10 years. They are moving 
immigrants into city homes and country 
farms from which the Arabs have fled. 
They are creating farm colonies, not in 
the deserts, but where there is plenty of 
water. They are out to build a strong 
nation in a hurry; they cannot wait for 
elaborate projects (see map on page 21). 

Urgency is the watchword through- 
out this country. Everyone is affected. 
Up to now, Israel has fought desperately 
to create a nation by force of arms. Jew- 
ish forces have defeated the combined 
armies of six Arab states. The struggle 
for survival now is switching to the 
economic front. 

Immigrants are pouring into the coun- 
try at a rate far in excess of anything the 
United States has ever known in its his- 
tory, considering the area and the re- 
sources of Israel. This year, Israel is plan- 
ning to absorb immigrants totaling almost 
30 per cent of the country’s inhabitants. 
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Furthermore, the rate of immigration is 
to remain high until Israel’s population 
reaches 2,000,000. 

Self-support is out of the question for 
Israel in the foreseeable future. As long 
as the country remains a center of immi- 
gration, Israel will be dependent on in- 
vestments, loans and charity from abroad, 
mainly from the United States. Even 
when immigration eventually is limited 
to settlers who can pay their own way, 
Israel will have to plan carefully for 
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ISRAEL'S SETTLERS 
...@ nation in a hurry 


years before it can get along without 
outside help. 

Sooner or later, unless Israel makes the 
most of its few resources, borrowing 
capacity will be exhausted. Gifts and 
loans from sympathizers in the U.S., 
which totaled $450,000,000 in the last 
34 years, might keep Israel going for a 
while. But larger loans, loans from the 
U.S. and other governments, may be 
hard to get. If Israel begins to weaken, 
the Arab countries may try again to 
crush the Jewish nation which has risen 
among them. As a result, the Israeli Gov- 
ernment is out to consolidate its victory 
as swiftly as possible. 

immediate problems for Israel are 
rising out of the flood of immigration 
which will continue for the next 10 years. 
Question is how these newcomers can be 
absorbed into the economy of the coun- 
try. Practical answers are coming out of 





studies made by Jewish economists dur- 
ing the war in the Holy Land. These 
studies, not the elaborate and expensive 
schemes for watering the deserts, are the 
basis for Israel’s plans in the years just 
ahead. The aim is to save dollars, to 
settle the immigrants where they can 
best fit into productive work. 

Immigrants now are brought mainly 
by Israel’s own fleet of 50 vessels, with 
a total gross tonnage of 32,000. The 
ships are small: One is an old Hudson 
River steamer purchased in the U.S. 
But the Israeli fleet will carry more than 
80 per cent of the immigrants coming 
to the.country in the years ahead, thus 
saving foreign exchange. 

Settlement of the newcomers is easier 
now because 750,000 Arabs who lived in 
lands held by Israel fled the country dur- 
ing the war. Few are returning. Most of 
the Arabs lived in hovels that the Israeli 
Government considers unfit for human 
habitation. Many, however, left good 
homes in cities like Jaffa and Haifa, in 
small towns like Beersheba and in large 
areas like Western Galilee. Immigrants 
are moving into houses and farms left by 
the Arabs, spending less time in immigra- 
tion centers where they are fed and 
housed by the Government. 

Housing, eventually, will be a prob- 
lem. Money from a $225,000,000 fund, 
set up mainly by contributions from 
Americans, is going to build 40,000 units 
of one room and kitchenette in urban 
areas. Housing experts from Israel now 
are in Puerto Rico, studying housing 
projects on that island where climate is 
similar to that in Israel. 

An expanding industry will absorb 
most of the newcomers. The average 
immigrant to Israel right now is not ex- 
pected to live the life of a pioneer in 
new settlements. Instead, he and _his 
family are more likely to settle down in 
or near the cities of coastal Israel where 
he will find work in industry, transport 
or business, not on a farm. His job will 
involve pretty much the same sort of 
work he did before he came to Israel. 

The Government is doing what it can 
to encourage the textile, chemical, elec- 
trical-appliance and light-machinery in- 
dustries, already the largest in the Middle 
East. There are high tariffs on manufac- 
tured goods. Raw materials and machin- 
ery imports are admitted duty free. 
Skilled labor is plentiful. 

Israeli businessmen are forming part- 
nerships with American firms attracted by 
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the potentials of an industrial country 
developing rapidly. Some are sending 
their products to Israel in bulk for pack- 
aging and sale in Middle Eastern mar- 
kets. Others, including American rayon 
and plastics firms, are setting up factories 
in Israel. The phrase heard constantly in 
Tel Aviv is that Israel is to be “the 
Switzerland of the Middle East,” pros- 
pering as a small but active manufactur- 
ing and trading democracy. 

More farms will be established | to 
feed Israel’s growing population. Israel 
imports half its food today; it will never 
be able to produce enough meat, bread 
grain and vegetable oil for its own use. 
But the Government plans to get at 
least 15 per cent of the people into gen- 
eral farming as compared to the present 
10 per cent. Citrus fruits, Israel’s main 
export, are grown by 5 per cent of the 
population and are outside the farm plan. 

Farm expansion is taking $35,000,000 
of the $100,000,000 loan recently granted 
to Israel by the U.S. Export-Import 
Bank. Most of this money is going into 
the creation of farm co-operatives in 
Galilee, where water is found in wells 
or must even be drained off swampland. 
Irrigation of the desert is for the future. 

Food output is soaring in the portions 
of Israel once occupied by Arabs work- 
ing with primitive tools. Young Israelis 
trained in Government schools form the 
core of colonies of Jewish immigrants 
using modern machinery and modern 
methods. They are producing twice as 
much wheat and five times as many 
grapes per acre as the Arabs grew on the 
same land. They are raising carp in pools; 
they are producing vegetables the Arabs 
never tried to grow. 

All the property left behind by the 
Arabs is held by the Israeli Government's 
“enemy property custodian,” but only 
the best land is turned over to Jewish 
colonists. Poorer lands, needing much in- 
vestment, must wait. 

Peacetime strategy for Israel will 
be to develop that portion of industry 
and agriculture which can contribute the 
most to absorbing the flood of immigrants 
in the least possible time. The vast desert 
of the Negeb, more than half of Israel’s 
total area, is to be held for the future by 
a few fortress settlements scattered 
strategically in the desert and manned 
by a few thousand fighting farmers. 

In the future, the distant future, Israel 
may seek to develop the Negeb by cre- 
ating a Jordan Valley Authority in co- 
operation with Syria and Trans-Jordan, 
may build a port on the Gulf of Aqaba, 
may undertake other ambitious projects. 

For the present, however, and for 
some years to come, Israel's effort will 
be concentrated on less dramatic plans to 
develop more fertile lands and to expand 
existing industries. 
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“ FUTURE PROJECTS in- 
clude a Jordan Valley 
Authority, in which the 
Arab states would have 











NORTHERN ISRAEL can 
be settled most econo- 
mically industry and 
farm fands could 
absorb as many: as 
1,000,000 immigrants 
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doubling present pop- i and power to Israel, 
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DESERTED CITIES and 
towns from which the 
Arabs fled are now 
open to resettlement. 
Most Israeli immigrants 
will settle in coastal 
areas, engaging in in- 
dustry and business. 

























HYDROELECTRIC POW- 
ER would be provided 
by @ pipe line taking 
water from the Medi- 
terranean down to the 
Dead Sea, a drop of 
1,300 feet. 











SOUTHERN ISRAEL is a 
waterless area held by 
about 8,000 Israeli 
settlers. If irrigated by 
canals from Galilee, it 
could support as many 
as 500,000 persons, but 
the cost of such a de- 
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A NEW PORT is plan- 
ned here to carry on 
Israel’s trade with the 
lands east of Suez, 
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out payment of Canal 
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Atom 


industry, Government 
controlled, is biggest new busi- 
ness in U.S. Plants, output, all 
phases are going up. 

Total spending is at $632,- 
000,000 a year, will reach 
$725,000,000 soon. Plants are 
operating in 15 States. 

It is a Government business, 
but private contractors do most 
work. Trend, far ahead, is toward 
a private industry. 


Atomic energy, the Government's 
tightest monopoly, is turning out to 
be also this country’s biggest new in- 
dustry. Spending by that industry now 
is amounting to twice the total reve- 
nue of the next-largest postwar indus- 
try, television manufacturing. And 
these outlays on the atom are due to 
rise again in the year ahead. 

What the new atomic industry really 
amounts to, in business terms, is revealed 
by a report to Congress from the Atomic 
Energy Commission. It shows 
spending for new plants, for wages, 
raw materials, and equipment go- 
ing on at the rate of $632,000,000 
a year. That compares with $462,- 
000,000 spent during the year 
ended last July. It is set to go up to 
$725,000,000 for the year begin- 
ning next July. Taxpayers, as the 
sole stockholders, get this account- 
ing: 

Big business aspects of the 
atom industry appear all up and 
down the line, in the growing size 
of its plant, its production, its pay 
roll. 

Plant expansion for the Gov- 
ernment-run industry amounts to 
the biggest single construction pro- 
gram in U. S. peacetime history. A 
$700,000,000 building program is 
under way. Twenty major plants 
are being constructed or rebuilt. 

Production, increasing steadily, 
is being carried on in 30 separate 
plants. These are located in 15 
States, in 25 locations. 

Working force amounts to a pay 
roll of 65,000 people. That man 
power has increased by 10 per 


i | 





Source: U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission 


ATOM: BIGGEST NEW BUSINESS 


Plants, Pay Rolls and Output Are Shooting Up 





cent in the last year, is still going up. To 
house the industry’s workers in the two 
main production centers alone has re- 
quired construction of new communities 
that now have a combined population of 
56,000 people. 

Subcontractors, private firms and in- 
stitutions engaged on atomic-energy 
projects under contract, are doing $242,- 
689,000 worth of business for the indus- 
try during the current year. Those con- 
tracts are due to amount to $304,857,000 
for the year beginning July 1. Twenty 
big operating and service contractors 
are involved, in addition to hundreds 
of suppliers of materials, equipment 
and services. 

New products for the atom industry, 
in their design and development, account 
for expenditures of $61,044,000 this 
year, $120,199,000 in planned outlays 
for the year ahead. These outlays for 
development of peacetime products, 
larger than for most other industries, 
center on research with nuclear reactors 
to produce electricity and propel ships 
and planes. New military products, im- 
proved atomic weapons also are being 
developed. 

New equipment, at the same time, is 
being bought at the rate of $65,764,000 
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a year. This expansion, together with 
outlays for building, amounts to more 
than half the amount spent even by the 
steel industry on new plant and equip- 
ment in the last year. 

Production costs, with this increased 
use of mass-production facilities, are 
dropping. Atomic products now cost less 
per unit than a year ago. Actual costs 
are secret, but the reductions have been 
made in spite of higher wages and cost- 
lier materials. 

Raw material, in the form of uranium 
ore, is the object of a new world-wide 
search. Most of this ore is being im- 
ported from the Belgian Congo and 
Canada. Millions now are being spent to 
develop domestic sources in the U.S. 
Rocky Mountains, and new foreign 
sources in this Hemisphere and in Europe 
and Asia. Over all, cost of raw materials 
and cost of processing them to a semi- 
finished state where they can be used 
to produce atomic energy are amounting 
to $223,394,000 a year. This cost is set 
to advance to $298,815,000 in the year 
ahead. 

What’s ahead for the atom, as an 
industry, appears to be this: 

Government control of the growing | 
atomic-energy business seems assured, 
at least for its, basic processes, dur- 
ing the foreseeable future. Views 
that cropped up during the recent 7 
campaign in favor of reconsidering 
the present method of Government 
ownership and control are rejected 
for the present. 

Private operation of major 
parts of the industry, however, is 
the trend. Private contractors al- 
ready employ nine out of ten work- 
ers in the industry. And in some 
important phases of the industry— 
such as the mining of raw mate- 
rials, the making of technical radi- 
ation-detecting instruments, and 
the manufacture of compounds 
containing radioisotopes — private 
industry is taking the lead. 

In the long run, when atomic 
power in commercial form is de- 
veloped in the coming 10 or 20 
years, prospects are for the indus- 
try to rank with the largest other 
United States industries. Private 
concerns will be turning out most 
of the products now envisioned 
from the atom, while Government 
controls the production of raw 
material. 
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— "Spek DOLLARS paid out by Government aref# which 
to break all peacetime records in the 18% for an 

months from Jan. 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950, If tl 

Dollars flowing from the U.S. Treasury ment 

will help to underpin business. These dol-™ more i 

lars are regarded as a form of prosperity the 18 

insurance, assuring against any drastic de-§ operat 

cline in business. on infl 

The Pictogram shows official estimates of If bi 

cash outgo and cash income for the months§ too, b 

between the start of 1949 and mid-1950. come | 

Cash to be paid out by Government, as-§§ sidies 

suming Congress gives Mr. Truman all the The 7 

money he wants to spend, is to reach§™ out to 

$66,600,000,000 in this 18-month period. Ten taxes : 

years ago, in the 18 months that began financi 

Jan. 1, 1939, the Government paid out Wh: 

$14,000,000,000 in cash dollars. to be 
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nt are™’ which assumes a continuing, growing boom 
the 18M) for another year and a half. 

1950, If that assumption is right, the Govern- ‘ 
‘usury ment is expected to collect $3,900,000,000 
e dol-M more in cash dollars than it spends during 
perity the 18 months ending in. mid-1950. Treasury 
ic de:M@ operations then will become a mild check 

on inflation. 


tes of If business slides, tax collections will slide 
onths# too, because there will be Jess private in- 
150. come to tax. Government spending, for sub- 


it, as-M sidies and public works, might tend to rise. 
ll the} The Treasury then could find itself paying 
reach out to the public more cash money than it 


. Ten taxes away from the public. Thus Treasury 
»egan{™ financing will become a prop for business. 
| out Whatever happens, federal operations are 


to be on a scale that will have vital effects 
egin-§™@ on business, on the jobs and pocketbooks of 
esti- nearly everybody. 
s the Government, if Mr. Truman has his way, 
1 in-§™ is to grow bigger, hire more people, pay 
; not™™ more subsidies, place more orders for goods, 
yosed MM ftaise more tax money to pay the cost. An- 
_ the nual federal pay roll will reach $9,000,000,000. 
wereg™ Subsidies and benefits will cost twice that. 
§ Goods and services will cost $10,000,000,000 
in cash. This is the pattern of the insurance 
that Mr. Truman offers against a bust. 
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TAFT-HARTLEY REPEAL: TWO VIEWPOINTS 


An Interview With 


GERHARD P. VAN ARKEL 


(Formerly General Counsel of NLRB) 


and GERARD D. REILLY 


(Formerly Member of NLRB) 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Gerard D. Reilly, a former 
member of the National Labor Relations Board 
and prior to that solicitor of the Department of 
Labor, was invited by the editors of U.S. News 
& World Report to join with Gerhard P. Van 
Arkel, former General Counsel of the Labor 
Board, in answering informally questions about 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, now being con- 
sidered by Congress. 

These two former Government officials now are 
in private law practice. Mr. Van Arkel, who favors 
repeal of the Act, is attorney for the International 
Typographical Union. Mr. Reilly, who would re- 
tain most of the law’s provisions, represented a 


group of employers in litigation with the Typo- 
graphical Union. Mr. Reilly is credited with 
having had a large part in drafting the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and Mr. Van Arkel was consulted 
by Democratic members of Senate and House 
labor committees wh6d filed minority reports on 
the Taft-Hartley Bill while it was under dis- 
cussion. 

Both attorneys undoubtedly will have a part in 
counseling the respective sides of the controvers} 
before Congress when final drafting stages of new 
legislation are reached. This is one of a series of 
interviews with leaders in business, government, 
labor, agriculture and public affairs. 











Q Now, Mr. Van Arkel, I suppose you are in favor 
of restoring the Wagner Act—without amendment or 
with amendment? 

Mr. Van Arkel: I am emphatically in favor of restor- 
ing the Wagner Act and then going on from there to 
discuss changes. 

Q You think that there ought to be some changes in 
the Wagner Act? 

Mr. Van Arkel: I certainly could conceive of the 
possibility of there being some changes. I think there 
are some points which could be developed. 

Q What are the general categories? 


Pattern for a New Wagner Act 


Mr. Van Arkel: It has always seemed to me—though 
I didn’t think there was too much question about it 
under the Wagner Act—that it might be desirable to 
spell out the employers’ rights of free speech. It’s a 
healthy thing in our kind of society to make that ex- 
plicit. 

I think there have been some situations, which were 
very complex, where there has been a boycott by 
one union in order to compel an employer to deal with 
another union than the union which had been certified 
for his employes. 

It is a complicated problem because it sometimes 
happens, for example, that an employer will make a 
deal with a company union or with some other union, 


whereby his employes agree to work for, let’s say, 50 


per cent of the wage which is prevalent in the trade. 
He thereby can begin to undercut all of his competing 


employers by paying wage rates well below what mall 
employers in the trade are paying. 
In such circumstances, it would seem to me the pro-f 


tection of the workers and their families and the eco-/ 2 
nomic position of the competing employers warrant | 
action by the dominant union in the industry to get) 


the wage level raised to a point where all employers 


compete on an equal basis. There are some cases that - 
I know of where in spite of no substantial difference in 
working conditions a boycott was carried on merely in 
aid of a jurisdictional dispute, and it seems to me such © 


cases might well warrant congressional attention. 


Q What do you think about the “closed shop” pro- & 


vision of the Wagner Act? Would you restore that? 


Mr. Van Arkel: Yes, emphatically. I have the con-) 
viction that the “closed shop” agreement in most trades” 
where it is common works extremely well, and that 7 
Congress made a grievous mistake in outlawing it. But re 


I would go further than the Wagner Act and say that 


in all industries affecting interstate commerce the vol- 
untary “closed shop” agreement should be legalized: f 


Q You think it would be constitutional? 
Mr. Van Arkel: Oh, there is no question about it. 
Q You think that the court decisions indicate that 


Congress has the right to sanction it as well as prohibit? 

Mr. Van Arkel: Oh, yes. And if they say that it is) 
national policy that the “closed shop” shall be lawful!) 
in all industries affecting interstate commerce then I) 
think that would override any State legislation to the a 


contrary. 


Q You think such a law could not be attacked suc- > 
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Should federal law force States to permit the ‘closed shop’?—How vol- 


yntary is union membership?—Can local police alone protect the right 


to work?—Is a labor fund for politics different from corporation gifts? 


dividual to work? Compulsory unionization, you think, 
would be accepted by the court? 

Mr. Van Arkel: Well, let me talk about the printing 
trades for a moment. Under the “closed shop” agree- 
ment a man joins a union voluntarily, he is under no 
compulsion to join a union, he can get in or stay out as 
he likes—it is completely voluntary. Now if he joins 
the union then he is eligible to work in a union shop. 
If he doesn’t join a union he is then eligible to work in 
a nonunion shop. 

Now, under the Taft-Hartley Act, a man may be 
compelled by force of law, 30 days after being em- 
ployed, to join the union—compulsory unionism is in 
the Taft-Hartley Act and it is not in the “closed shop” 
agreement and it is not in the Wagner Act. The Taft- 
Hartley Act for the first time has made compulsory 
unionism a matter of federal policy in this country—a 
man can be compelled 30 days after being hired to join 
a union. 

Q In the case of the “closed shop” agreement, would 
you say it contained no compulsion? 

Mr. Van Arkel: I am not saying that there were not 


GERARD D. REILLY & GERHARD P. VAN ARKEL 


before the Wagner Act and before the Taft-Hartley 
Act cases where under a “union shop” agreement, and 
perhaps it has been done with the “‘closed shop” agree- 
ment, men were compelled to join a union as a condi- 
tion of keeping their jobs. But I also say that there 
were a lot of industries, of which the printing industry 
is one I know best, where a man before being hired 
decided whether or not he wanted to join a union. 
He voluntarily decided that. 

Q Suppose he did decide he didn’t want to join a 
union? 

Mr. Van Arkel: Then he went to work in a “non- 
union shop.” 

Q But a large number of shops were “union shops,” 
weren't they? 

Mr. Van Arkel: Yes, but it was also true that a sub- 
stantial number in every city of the United States are 
“nonunion shops.” 

Q Then you would say because a worker can work 
in a “nonunion shop” his right to work in a “union 
shop” is not at all prohibited? 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Mr. Van Arkel: Yes. I mean his right to work in 
the trade is not prohibited. 


‘Limits’ on Job Opportunities 


Q But his job opportunities are limited—would you 
put it that way? 

Mr. Van Arkel: If we put it that way, then we would 
say that the job opportunities of the union members 
are limited because they won’t work in a “nonunion 
shop.” 

Q But isn’t that by their own choice? 

Mr. Van Arkel: That’s right—just as it’s the choice 
of a man when he decides whether to join a union or 
not—whether he wants to work in a “union” or “non- 
union shop.” 

Q If you legalized the “‘closed shop” it would be a 
matter of law, then, wouldn't it? 

Mr. Van Arkel: Not unless the employer agreed to 
it. 

Q Well, he would have to agree to it, wouldn't he? 

Mr. Van Arkel: Oh, no. We are not suggesting that 
for a moment. He could run any kind of shop he 
wanted to. He would have a wider choice than he has 
now because now he can’t have a “closed shop.” He 
can have a “union shop” under certain stringent condi- 
tions. If you repealed this section the employer can 
decide either to run “nonunion” or to run a “union 
shop,” or a “preferential shop” or a “closed shop.” He 
would have a lot more freedom than he has under the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

Q You think the fact that there are a larger number 
of union employes available would not affect his 
business in any way? He could go along in business 
with the nonunion printers just as well as with the 
union? He could get along as well, in your opinion? 

Mr. Van Arkel: Well, I don’t think he could get along 
as well because from my observation of the trade the 
nonunion printers are a lot less competent than union 
printers. 


Employer Side on ‘Closed Shop’ 


Q What do you think about that, Mr. Reilly, the 
difference between the “union shop” being com- 
pulsory and the “closed shop” being really a matter 
of choice? 

Mr. Reilly: There is no basis whatsoever for Mr. Van 
Arkel’s contention that the “union shop” provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act create compulsory unionism, 
whereas in the Wagner Act the “closed shop” was per- 
missive. Under neither Act were employers required to 
sign “closed shop” or “union shop” agreements, or in- 
deed, any kind of a contract requiring membership in 
a union as a condition of employment. : 

The real distinction is that under the Wagner Act a 
union could negotiate for a “closed shop” or “union 
shop” agreement without regard to the wishes of the 
employes in the bargaining unit. Under the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, however, the unions’ demand for a “union 


shop” must be authorized in secret ballot by a ma- 
jority of the employes. But even then the law does not 
force an employer to sign such an agreement. It stil] 
leaves the type of agreement to collective bargaining. 
Under both Acts, however, if employers and unions 
sign such agreements, so far as the employes are con- 
cerned applying for admission in the union is com- 
pulsory if they wish to hold their jobs. 

In the printing industry, the various trade unions as 
a result of ‘closed shop” practices which have limited 
the number of apprentices have such a monopoly of 
the skill that employers are compelled to sign com- 
pulsory membership contracts whether they wish to 
or not, so that on this issue there is seldom any real 
collective bargaining. In the big printing centers there 
are hardly any nonunion shops. 

The result is that an employe has no real option on 
the question of joining a union. He knows that if he 
wants to work in most establishments he has to join. 
The union printer, however, really has two options. 
He can work in a shop with a union contract or if there 
is a vacancy in a “nonunion shop” he can apply for 
that too without being forced to give up his member- 
ship. Under Section 8 (a) of the Taft-Hartley Act an 
employer cannot discriminate against an applicant 
because he is a union member. In other words, the non- 
union man has just one option, if he is unwilling to join 
any union, whereas the union man has two. 

Q What do you say to that, Mr. Van Arkel? 


Basic Objective of Unions 


Mr. Van Arkel: I think we have already shown in the 
discussion that it is a tradition of the trade that union 
men will not work in a “nonunion shop.” The objective 
of any trade union is to eliminate competition be- 
tween workers. As soon as workers start to compete to 
see which one will work for the lowest wages they col- 
lectively agree to see which one of them will reach a 
state of degradation first. So the whole principle of 
trade unionism is that workers agree that they will 
not compete with each other to see who will work at 
the lowest living standards. 

Q Would you in principle grant that correlative 
right to the management of industries today with re- 
spect to the elimination of competition? 

Mr. Van Arkel: No. I think that you are dealing with 
entirely different matters. I suppose you are thinking 
of the antitrust laws. 

When you are talking about the wage rates of work- 
ers you’re talking about the living standards of our 
people, and quite obviously the living standards that 
we as a nation can achieve depend upon the working 
conditions which the workers can achieve for them- 
selves. So that you have there a direct impact on our 
whole standard of living. 

On the other hand, with respect to business profits, it 
seems to me that for very wise reasons we have said 
that businessmen shall not conspire to pull out of the 
economy the absolute maximum profits that they can 
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attain through that kind of conspiracy, for the reason 
that the net result of that is to make a few people ex- 
tremely wealthy and to exploit the masses of the people 
for their individual advantage. When you are talking 
about labor doing that, you are talking about the mass 
of the people raising their standard of living. 


Union ‘Rights,’ Management ‘Privileges’ 


Q Aren’t you limiting your concept of the antitrust 
laws to a very old scope? The modern antitrust law as 
now enforced goes to the question of the standard of 
living of the masses and many agree that to lower 
prices to benefit the masses is in violation of the anti- 
trust laws. You cannot have concerted action today to 
depress prices. That is considered today by the De- 
partment of Justice to be a violation of the antitrust 
laws, isn’t 1t? 

Mr. Van Arkel: Well, I suppose that is the agreement 
to lower prices where it is done to force competition 
out of the market. 

I think there are other important differences which 
I haven’t mentioned. For one thing there is an im- 
portant juridical difference. A trade union is a vol- 
untary association. The right of people to combine for 
these purposes is not a privilege granted by the Govern- 
ment, but a constitutional, protected right of indi- 
viduals in our society. But the corporate form of man- 
agement is a privilege granted by the Government 
as a method of limiting the liabilities of individuals 
in doing business, and has no similar constitutional 
protection. 

Q What parts of the Taft-Hartley Act would you 
retain? For instance, would you retain any unfair labor 
practices for labor unions? 

Mr. Van Arkel: Well, I mentioned’ the one of the 
secondary boycott in aid of the jurisdictional strike. 

Q In any place in the new statute would you have 
any reference to unfair labor practices? 

Mr. Van Arkel: If the problem of the boycott in aid 
of the jurisdictional strike could be appropriately 
worded I would suppose that that would go in as an 
unfair labor practice on the part of unions. 

Q Would you have any other unfair labor practices? 

Mr. Van Arkel: The only other one that I can think 
would be desirable—and I say this with a lot of reser- 
vation too because of the way it has been interpreted 
under Taft-Hartley—would be the obligation of unions 
to bargain collectively. The principle I think is sound— 
that if management is to be required to bargain collec- 
tively, there is no reason why unions shouldn’t do it 
too—but some of the interpretations that have been 
given this section by the General Counsel of the NLRB 
I think have gone well beyond the congressional intent. 


Local vs. Federal Enforcement 


Q You do concede that under the old Wagner Act 
interpretations of the Labor Board there was an obliga- 
tion upon unions to bargain collectively? 





Mr. Van Arkel: Well, the Board was coming close 
to it before the Taft-Hartley Act was passed. But there 
was certainly not an enforceable obligation. 

Q Would you include the phrase, “the right to re- 
frain from any and all such activities” in any new 
statute? 

Mr. Van Arkel: No. I think it is perfectly self-evident 
that both under the Wagner Act and before the Wagner 
Act the employe had the right to refrain from union 
activities. 

Q This was not the right—it was the interference 
with the right—which was what the unfair:labor prac- 
tice went to, wasn’t it, rather than the mere declara- 
tion that there was such a right? Would you have 
anything in the new statute that would prohibit any 
interference with the right of an individual to join, 
etc.? 

Mr. Van Arkel: No, I think not. Because where im- 
proper organizing methods are used, an effective and 
immediate way to take care of it is through the local 
constabulary. You back up the wagon, and you 
fine the offender or put him in jail. That’s the effec- 
tive way to do it. You don’t check that kind of ac- 
tivity by administrative proceedings which three 
years later result in an order directing the party not 
to do it again. : 

The vice of Taft-Hartley in that respect is that this 
prohibition against interference has been extended— 
or the General Counsel argued that it should be ex- 
tended, as the NLRB itself pointed out—to prevent 
any strike, because obviously a strike is an effort to 
close a plant down for a certain length of time. The 
General Counsel went so far as to say that if there 
were any group of people who wanted to work during 
a strike, then their right to refrain from union activity 
was being interfered with by the strike. 


Protecting the Right to Work 


Q You don’t think the right to work should be pro- 
tected by statute? 

Mr. Van Arkel: If the right to work is interfered with 
by anything which we would define as improper—I 
mean by that by violent methods or anything of that 
sort—you have your local police officials there ready 
to take care of it. Beyond that, I don’t think you have 
to go. If a worker is prevented from working because 
a plant is closed down by strike then I think that that’s 
too bad—it’s one of the incidents of every strike that 
certain people are penalized. And unless you are going 
to outlaw the right to strike it seems to me that’s one 
of the necessary conditions of living in a free society 
where people can make these decisions. The only alter- 
native is compulsory arbitration or compulsory strike- 
breaking by the Government. 

Mr. Reilly: But the case you refer to was a minority 
strike. The majority of those employes had been able 
to obtain collective-bargaining status under the provi- 
sions of the Wagner Act, and their union had signed a 
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contract. Therefore, the strikers in preventing the ma- 
jority from working were doing something to deprive 
the majority of the rights conferred on them not only 
by the Taft-Hartley Act but by the Wagner Act, to 
work without interruption under the terms of that 
agreement. 


Who'll Regulate Mass Picketing? 


Q What about mass picketing—do you think there 
should be anything about it in the new Wagner Act? 

Mr. Van Arkel: Again it seems to me that the regula- 
tion of that kind of thing by the Federal Government 
means setting up a federal police court. 

Mr. Reilly: Well, I think there are two answers to 
that. One is that the restriction on employers in the 
Wagner Act against restraining or coercing workers 
wasn’t limited to their using physical violence on 
workers. Presumably violence by employers was also 
regulated by State law. Now what the Taft-Hartley 
Act did was to place similar restrictions on unions 
which not only prohibited the use of physical violence 
but also forbade economic coercion, which isn’t re- 
dressed at all by any local law that I know of, unless 
it amounts to a breach of the peace. Moreover, so far 
as the enforcement of local laws is concerned, as a 
result of the general one-sided character of the Wag- 
ner Act, there was very ineffective law enforcement 
by local officials. In other words, there was a situation 
in which the Federal Government needed to be put 
into the picture in order to stiffen the backs of the 
local authorities. 

Mr. Van Arkel: Well, let me give an example. In a 
case which the Labor Board decided a few months 
ago, the question was whether or not a union had 
thrown some tacks on the entrance to a plant. The 
strike had happened about 15 months before that de- 
cision and had been over about a year before. So that 
15 months after the fact, here was a federal agency 
here in Washington trying to decide whether or not 
a union had sprinkled some tacks, and if so whether 
or not a cease and desist order should be issued telling 
them not to do it again—at a cost of perhaps a couple 
of hundred thousand dollars. 

Now that is just being silly. I think if you’ve got a 
tack-sprinkling case you should take it before a mag- 
istrate and decide it for $50, within a few hours after 
it has happened. 


Slow-Acting Law or None? 


Q To sum up, do you think mass picketing should 
be regulated by the States? 

Mr. Van Arkel: Yes—and, of course, it is. 

Q What do you think of it, Mr. Reilly? 

Mr. Reilly: In the case Mr. Van Arkel mentions, 
mass pickets stopped employes going through picket 
lines and jumped on cars that were going through— 

Mr. Van Arkel: Oh, no. There was no beating, no 
overthrowing of cars. They followed one striker. 


There had been one effort to open a car door in 
which a strike breaker was riding to work, there had 
been some tacks sprinkled (and it was found the un- 
ion was not responsible for that, by the way). 

All I am saying is that I think it is absurd for the 
Labor Board 15 months after the thing has happened 
to be using its apparatus— 

Q Isn’t the deterring fact about these cases that if 
they are tried even 15 months later someone else may 
refrain from doing it? 

Mr. Reilly: Yes. Everything in the Wagner Act 
takes a long time. Mr. Van Arkel’s argument would 
apply equally to the sanctions against employers 
starting company unions, or refusing to bargain. 
In other words, the mere fact that cases before the 
Board or before any court take time to com- 
plete did not prevent the Wagner Act from being 
effective. 

Q What would you say as to the need for legisla- 
tion to protect the right of an individual to work? Mr. 
Van Arkel made the point that these things are regu- 
lated by the States when physical intimidation is con- 
cerned. But what about the right of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to protect the right of the individual to work 
where economic coercion is exercised against him? 
Would you say that that was a federal power that 
should be exercised, or would you leave that to the 
State? 

Mr. Reilly: No, I would think that would be a power 
necessary for the Federal Government to exercise, in 
view of the fact that there is no uniformity in the 
different States on that kind of legislation. There is 
uniformity with respect to acts of violence, but that is 
not true in the case of economic coercion. 

Q What do you think of that, Mr. Van Arkel? 


Forms of ‘Economic Coercion’ 


Mr. Van Arkel: Every strike amounts to a form of 
economic coercion by the employer who is unwilling 
to grant union demands and uses his power to refuse 
to pay wages to get people to work under the con- 
ditions under which he wants them to work. And the 
same thing applies, of course, to the union in a strike. 
Every strike is a form of economic coercion applied 
by both sides to see who can hold out longer, so that 
to say that the Taft-Hartley Act or the Wagner Act 
outlawed the use of economic coercion by employers, 
or by unions for that matter, seems to me to be clearly 
contrary to facts. 

_As long as you’ve got a competitive society you 
have between labor and management the same kind of 
thing that you have in the struggle for markets between 
Ford and General Motors and Chrysler. They are using 
forms of economic coercion to achieve certain results 
for themselves, and that’s what we call the free- 
enterprise system. You can’t settle it by saying, 
“We're going to allow this to be a free-enterprise 
system on the management level, but we’re going to 
stop it being a free-enterprise system on the trade- 
union or individual-worker level.” If you accept a 
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changed theory, you’ve got to apply it to both sides 
of the fence. : 

Mr. Reilly: But the economic coercion we are talk- 
ing about is not economic coercion as between manage- 
ment and unions, but between workers and workers, or 
between union agents and workers—an entirely dif- 
ferent kind of coercion. 


Against Political-Fund Ban 


Q What would you say about the provisions that 
had to do with prohibiting labor unions from spend- 
ing money for or contributing to political campaigns? 
Would you favor any of that being placed in the new 
law? 

Do you think labor unions should be prohibited 
from contributing just as corporations are, or do you 
think labor unions should be permitted? 

Mr. Van Arkel: I would like to see all prohibition 
about labor unions making contributions lifted. There 
are various devices that have been worked out on 
that. I think that the British law still provides for a 
“voting out” procedure; that is to say, a trade union 
may vote a political contribution, but then any mem- 
ber who does not want to make that political contri- 
bution can so signify and then no contribution is put 
in for him. 

Q Do you favor something of that sort? 

Mr. Ven Arkel: Well, I think on the whole it would 
be better for the Government to keep out of it entire- 
ly. 

Q Do you mean for corporations too—to let them 
contribute? 

Mr. Van Arkel: No. That goes back to what we were 
discussing a while ago—the differences between labor 
unions and corporate enterprises. I am not now say- 
ing that I favor the idea of labor unions making po- 
litical contributions against the will of any fraction 
of the members. I think it is a matter of wise trade- 
union policy for them either not to make political 
contributions at all, or if they make them, to make 
them only on behalf of those who support the party 
which they are supporting. But the distinction be- 
tween what is desirable as a matter of trade-union 
practice and what ought to be accepted as legislation 
is important. : 

It doesn’t follow that because a particular practice 
is foolish that you ought to legislate against it. It 
seems to me that the interference in the internal af- 
fairs of trade unions which is entailed even by that 
degree of governmental control is more of an evil 
than the evil which it purports to remedy. 

Mr. Reilly: I think that if there is any restriction on 
political contributions, it should apply equally to em- 

ployers and to trade unions. And, as to the wisdom 
of such a provision, I think there is nothing more 
disastrous than the permitting of unlimited contribu- 
tions to political parties either by corporate man- 
agers or union officers of money belonging to stock- 
holders or union members. 


How Much Have Strikes Hurt U. S.? 


Q How about strikes which affect the national in- 
terest and safety? 

Mr. Van Arkel: I think that I represent the general- 
ity of trade-union opinion when I say that they do 
not favor strikes affecting the national interest any 
more than any other class of the population does. In 
fact, no union likes to strike. It is expensive and they 
do it only when the members themselves feel they 
have a grievance sufficiently important to warrant 
their doing without income for a period of time. So 
that a strike isn’t just a whim of some labor leader— 
the members have to want it. 

Let me say further that I can think of no strike 
which has seriously hurt any group of our people. 

Q How about the coal strike of a couple of years 
ago? 

Mr. Van Arkel: No, there is no coal strike that has 
happened in this country where, to my knowledge, 
any person has gone without a pound of coal. The 
coal was rationed in the last coal strike by the Feder- 
al Government because they feared the strike might 
last for some time. There was lots of coal in the stock- 
pile when the strike began and there was lots in it 
when the strike ended. There was adequate coal on 
hand all the time. 

Now that’s not accident to my mind—the fact that 
no strike has seriously injured the public welfare— 
because labor-union members and leaders, and cor- 
porate management, are, of course, subject to the 
pressure of public opinion, and when that public 
opinion gets sufficiently strong, one side or the other 
will crack, or one side or both sides will give, to the 
point where your strike is settled. 

Now the only conceivable circumstance when that 
won’t happen, I think, is where you have a genuinely 
revolutionary situation. And then, of course, if you 
run into a revolutionary situation the Government 
will use its armed strength as it always has to put an 
end to the matter. 


Public Opinion as Policing Power 


Q We are not talking about that, I think. What 
about the normal strike? 

Mr. Van Arkel: It seems to me that the only genu- 
inely effective way of handling such strikes is through 
the pressure of public opinion. Now I think there are 
certain things to be said for the provisions of the Rail- 
way Labor ‘Act—voluntarily assumed by the parties 
and considered as a gentlemen’s agreement—that is, 
there would be no legal sanction, but that does give 
time for talking the matter over. 

I do think, however, that unless we want to change 
our form of society completely and go into a fully 
regimented state, we cannot either prohibit national 
strikes or substitute compulsory arbitration, because 
as soon as you have a Government agency deter- 
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mining wages they are also determining profits, they’re 
determining plant location, they’re determining every- 
thing that management normally decides and by the 
same token they are determining everything that 
unions normally decide. 

Q What do you think of that, Mr. Reilly? 

Mr. Reilly: I am inclined to agree with some of it. 
I don’t think there would be much disagreement be- 
tween either of us that all the Taft-Hartley Act did 
was to impose a waiting period in these industry-wide 
strikes affecting national health and safety. 

The Railway Labor Act had accomplished substan- 
tially the same thing in the railroads and air lines. 
The Taft-Hartley Act extended this same idea to all 
industry-wide strikes which imperiled the safety and 
health of the nation if the President found that a na- 
tional emergency was created thereby. The Taft- 
Hartley Act provisions, however, were more honest in 
that they specifically referred to an injunction as a 
means of enforcing the waiting period, whereas in the 
Railway Labor Act there is no express mention of 
injunctions. Injunctive relief is implicit in that stat- 
ute, however, for the legislative history shows this 
was the intent of the authors. 


Effect of Industry-Wide Walkouts 


I do not contend that either the Railway Labor Act 
or the Taft-Hartley Act solved the whole problem of 
industry-wide strikes by any means, but I don’t pre- 
tend to know what the solution of the problem is. I 
should point out that, despite what Mr. Van Arkel 
said, there have been industry-wide strikes which 
have impaired the national security. A flagrant 
example was the coal strike during the war which 
curtailed a number of trains carrying troops and 
munitions which were on their way to ports of 
embarkation. 

Q Do you mean, Mr. Van Arkel, that there was no 
economic loss to innocent bystanders in these coal 
strikes? 

Mr. Van Arkel: I don’t mean to say that strikes do 
not cause economic losses, as of course they do—and 
that’s why labor doesn’t like them because they’re the 
ones who suffer the chief economic loss. But what I 
am saying is that whenever an important strike hap- 
pens, people get terrified and they start dreaming up 
what might happen if the strike continued for a year. 
They never look at the fact that it doesn’t continue 
for a year and that it gets settled before the matter 
gets really serious. Now I say that that is not accident. 
I say that that is merely a result of the fact that pub- 
lic opinion, when the situation approaches a serious 
point, makes itself felt, and of course it should make 


‘itself felt—I am not arguing to the contrary. And 


that is enough to induce the parties to settle their dis- 
putes, and that is the only ultimately effective sanction 
that should be used against that type of strike. 

Q Mr. Reilly, do you favor any changes in the 
Taft-Hartley Act? 


Mr. Reilly: Generally speaking, I am opposed to 
any major changes. I think that the provisions for- 
bidding compulsory organization of supervisors, im- 
posing a duty to bargain on unions, forbidding sec- 


ondary boycotts, jurisdictional strikes and breaches | 


of collective-bargaining contract have proved their 
worth. I also think that such procedural reforms as 
the separation of the prosecuting and judicial func- 
tions of the Board and the abolition of the review staff 
have tended to make the agency a much more impar- 
tial tribunal: 

I should have no objection to Congress eliminating 
some of the provisions which seem to have created a 
great deal of red tape. An example is the referendum 
on compulsory-membership questions. In my opinion 
as long as Congress retains provisions in the Act 
which give employes the right to petition for decerti- 
fication, this right sufficiently curbs abuses of the 
“union shop” by labor organizations. 

I should regret, however, to see eliminated those 
restrictions which prevent an employe from having 
to belong to, or to join a union until 30 days after he 
has been hired, or those provisions which prevent a 
union which has expelled a member for some political 
reason from depriving that man of his job. Removal 
of these provisions would be tragic. Not only would it 
make it possible for the unions to perpetuate the arti- 
ficial scarcity of skill in certain lines but without such 
safeguards employes would become just as much the 
victims of union black lists as they were of employer 
discrimination in the old days of the yellow-dog con- 
tract. 

The provisions with respect to union welfare funds 
I think should be amended and strengthened as a de- 
vice has recently been approved by the Department 
of Justice which enables this provision of the Act to 
be circumvented. I do not contend that the opinion 
of the Department of Justice is necessarily wrong be- 
cause as presently written the welfare section contains 
some loopholes. 


Some Loopholes in the Law 


Q What type of loopholes do you have reference 
to? 

Mr. Reilly: Well, for example, the statutory restric- 
tions on the type of disbursements that can be made 
of these funds can be circumvented if the union and 
employer can agree to place the money not in the 
hands of the union, but in the hands of a third-party 
trustee. It seems to me the policy which limited the 
kind of expenditure and provided that the money 
should be held in trust for all employes, is defeated 
by that kind of device. 

On the so-called “featherbedding” section of the 
Act, it is almost useless now because of the narrow 
construction that has been placed upon it. I think 
that it should be amended so as to adopt the broader 
provisions of the Lea Act. 

I feel that the problem of political contributions 
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should be handled in the Corrupt Practices Act rath- 
er than in a labor-management relations bill. 

Q Would you change any injunction provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act? 

Mr. Reilly: The injunction provisions which are in 
Title I are necessary to the enforcement of the Labor 
Relations Act, because obviously in a secondary-boy- 
cott or jurisdictional-strike case, unless you can have 
some means of speedy relief, the Act is almost useless. 
However, with regard to the injunction provisions of 
Title II, I would do away with some of the cumber- 
some procedure, for example, the Board of Inquiry 
making a preliminary report and then making a sec- 
ond report. And then the strike ballot is not very use- 
ful. 

Q Mr. Van Arkel, would you have any injunction 
process left in this new statute? 

Mr. Van Arkel: No. 

Q How would you enforce the secondary-boycott 
provision? 

Mr. Van Arkel: It would be an unfair labor practice 
on the part of the union. 

Q For all practical purposes you wouldn’t have any 
injunction to enforce any of the Board orders against 
labor unions? ~ 

Mr. Van Arkel: Well, injunctions in the same sense 
as you have them against employers. That is to say, 
the Board order eventually results in an order of the 
courts. 

Q But no temporary injunction? 

Mr. Van Arkel: No. 


{ 
Do Big Unions Need a Law? 


Q I just warited to ask one philosophical question: 
John Lewis told us in one of his intérviews that he 
didn’t favor any federal intervention. He said he nev- 
er needed protection of a statute to get a “closed 
shop” or a “union shop.” He said he never asked for 
it before the Wagner Act, and he favored abolition of 
both the Wagner Act and the Taft-Hartley Act—re- 
peal of both. He said the Government should keep 
out of labor relations altogether. What’s your thought 
about that? 

Mr. Van Arkel: Well, I think it depends a lot on 
what unions you are talking about. Unions that are 


well-established and experienced by and large, I” 


would say, favor, as I personally do, reducing federal 
intervention in labor unions and labor relations to the 
absolute minimum. I don’t know of many that would 
be prepared to go as far as Mr. Lewis does in saying 
“get out completely.” Most of them still feel, if not 
for themselves then for the labor movement generally, 
that it is desirable to retain at least prohibitions on the 
discriminatory discharge of workers and prohibitions 
on company unions. But I would say that, perhaps 
largely as a reaction to the Taft-Harley Act, the mood 
of most labor people that I know now is that the role 
of the Federal Government in labor relations should 
be reduced to the barest minimum. 





Mr. Reilly: I think today there are so many big un- 
ions in monopoly positions that they could exist with- 
out the Wagner Act simply by striking and having 
a monopoly of employment. 

Q Do you think that the unions are weaker today 
than they were before the Taft-Hartley Act? 

Mr. Van Arkel: Unquestionably. Some of them have 
disappeared and all of them are a lot weaker under 
Taft-Hartley than they were before. 

Q How about membership? 

Mr. Van Arkel: Membership is about stable. Ac- 
curate figures are hard to get. 

Q Don’t the CIO and AFL boast of larger member- 
ships than ever before in their history? 

Mr. Van Arkel: That may be true. I have seen some 
Bureau of Labor Statistics figures which I think are 
about as accurate as can be gotten, and I think they 
did show some percentage increase. But an increase 
in membership doesn’t mean that an organization is 
stronger. If an organization is so handicapped that it 
can’t do anything it can be a weaker organization 
even though it is larger. 

And on the issue of industrial peace, under the 
Taft-Hartley Act as I recall it there have been just 
as many strikes since Taft-Hartley as there were be- 
fore. I personally know of a lot of strikes which arose 
only over Taft-Hartley issues, the maritime strike, 
the longshoremen’s strike, the printers’ strike and oth- 
ers. I believe it has actually increased strikes. I as- 
sume that having been through a period of repression 
of the kind that labor unions have been through under 
Taft-Hartley, there will probably be some increase 
in strikes if Taft-Hartley is repealed, for a brief pe- 
riod of time. But I think then things will settle down 
and there is no reason at all why we shouldn’t have 
an extended era of industrial peace. 


Control by ‘Democracy in Unions’ 


Q About a year or so ago separate provisions of 
Taft-Hartley were canvassed with a questionnaire 
among workers, and one of the provisions which they 
apparently approved was the making public of cer- 
tain financial data of the unions. What is your opin- 
ion of this provision—do you think it is one that 
should be retained or would you leave it out? 

Mr. Van Arkel: That is a complicated question. To 
begin with, practically every union of any size that 
I know of even before Taft-Hartley published its fi- 
nancial statements, so that the filing of them with the 
Department of Labor wouldn’t matter. On the other 
hand, I would much prefer to see that sort of thing 
required by union members through their democratic 
action in the unions. They’re the ones that are inter- 
ested in where the money goes. 

Q Generally speaking, you would leave most of it to 
unions to take care of? 

Mr. Van Arkel: Well, put it this way—I think that 
is one of the least objectionable sections of the Taft- 
Hartley. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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PROPERTY IS THE FRUIT OF 
LABOR; PROPERTY IS DESIRABLE; 
IT IS A POSITIVE GOOD IN THE 
WORLD. THAT SOME SHOULD BE 
RICH SHOWS THAT OTHERS MAY 
BECOME RICH, AND HENCE IS JUST 
ENCOURAGEMENT TO INDUSTRY 
AND ENTERPRISE. 

LET NOT HIM WHO IS HOUSELESS 
PULL DOWN THE HOUSE OF ANOTHER, 
BUT LET HIM WORK DILIGENTLY AND 
BUILD ONE FOR HIMSELF, THUS BY 
EXAMPLE ASSURING THAT HIS OWN 
SHALL BE SAFE FROM VIOLENCE 


WHEN BUILT. 
... ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


March 21, 1864 





How Westinghouse can help you 


fit your products 
into the Marshall Plan 


ARSHALL PLAN orders can mean extra busi- 

ness during the next three years for most U. S. 
firms, regardless of size, who manufacture basic indus- 
trial equipment . . . and who are willing to take the 
initiative. Such orders can help you in building a list 
of overseas buyers who will be your customers for 
years to come. 


FTER 40 YEARS of experience in world trading, 
Westinghouse realizes that the sales you make in 
other countries helps to expand markets overseas not 
only for you, but for us . . . keep our plants as well as 
yours working at capacity. Furthermore, we have seen 
how urgently other countries need American products 
and services. That’s why for years we have felt it our 
responsibility to help insure wide distribution of avail- 
able information about foreign trade...and why today 
we want every American businessman to understand 
how he can fit his products into the Marshall Plan. 





CTUALLY, selling under the Marshall Plan is so 
similar to normal foreign trade practice that we 
have been able to visualize it for you in “The Marshall 
Plan Sales Planner,” a single flow diagram in full color 
which shows the products and services needed by 
Marshall Plan countries . . . sales channels . . . step-by- 
step procedure in securing and completing an order... 
and how to obtain payment in U. S. dollars. 


NTERESTED executives can now secure a copy of 
this Westinghouse visual guide. With each copy, 
Westinghouse will also send the 148-page book by 
E. K. Gubin, “How To Do Business Under The Marshall 
Plan.” This book, now in its third edition, was printed 
in the public interest by Time-Life International, and 
with the “‘Sales Planner” offers a practical program for 
immediate sales action in Marshall Plan countries. For 
copies of both the “Sales Planner” and the book, write 
your nearest Westinghouse Electric Corporation office 
or Westinghouse Electric International Company, 
40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Still available—“‘The Export Market For Your Product,” a booklet which out- 
lines the type of service and information Westinghouse offers foreign traders. 


Westinghouse 
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OSLO...-STOCKHOLM....LONDON....VIENNA...- 





As the plans and intentions of Premier Joseph Stalin unfold..... 
Places to watch are Oslo and London. Clearest hint of what Stalin has 
in mind may show up in these places before it does in Moscow or Washington. 
Oslo is to reveal how far Russia will go to keep Norway from joining U.S. 
and Western Europe in a military alliance--one that reaches to Soviet border. 
London, where Big Four negotiators try again to write a peace treaty for 
Austria, offers Russia a fresh opportunity to make concessions to the West. 
Soviet concessions on Austria, if substantial enough, can be taken to mean 
that Mr. Stalin is ready to make concessions elsewhere, perhaps even in Germany. 
Soviet failure to coerce Norway, absence of new pressures on Scandinavia, 
can be read as Soviet weakness, a hint that Mr. Stalin is really ready to deal. 











It’s a tossup, anybody's guess, which way Premier Stalin and Kremlin intend 
to move with respect to Norway and Austria. If they follow the old, familiar 
pattern--no real concessions on Austria, rough stuff in Scandinavia--then, of 
course, the current installment of peace talk can be put down as propaganda, de- 
Signed mainly to disrupt U.S. plans for a North Atlantic alliance. In that case, 
the "cold war" continues, unchanged. But, if Mr. Stalin really means peace, 
wants settlement in Europe, what he does about Norway and Austria may tell the tale. 


Norwegians, along with Danes and Swedes, are in this awkward situation: 

U.S. wants all Scandinavia lined up openly on U.S. side of the fence, tied 
in to the North Atlantic pact, ready to fight Russia if and when necessary. 

Russia doesn't expect Scandinavians as willing allies, but does count on 
their staying neutral, staying outside U.S. defense plans, denying bases to U.S. 
That gives neighboring Russia a big advantage over far-off U.S. in case of war. 

Scandinavians, very much in the middle, now are being forced to choose. 

Alliance with U.S. promises U.S. arms, military Support of U.S. and Western 
Europe in time of need, puts Scandinavians on side they really believe in. 

Neutrality, on the other hand, may make it easier to get along with Russia, 
may reduce Soviet pressure, reduce risk of intervention, has a safer sound. 











But now a split in the Scandinavian ranks complicates matters. ‘ 
Norwegians are leaning toward West quite openly, and telling Russia so. 
Danes are inclined the same way, though less surely, with more doubts. 
Swedes, Still betting on neutrality, are trying not to lean either way. 
Sweden's idea had been that all three could stay neutral by pooling their 
own military resources, developing a mutual defense pact just for Scandinavia. 
That way, it was thought, the three would be strong enough to discourage an 
(over) 
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aggressor, yet not have to become involved in hazardous alliances with the West. 
But, to Norwegians and Danes, the idea has holes in it. 
Neutrality no longer has the magic appeal for Norwegians and Danes that it 
seems to have for Swedes. Neutrality didn't work for all three last time. 
Combined force of the three Scandinavian nations couldn't stop a determined 
aggressor very long. And then, without alliance with West, what would happen? 
Defense keyed -to Sweden, moreover, has some weak spots. Swedish iron ore 
is vulnerable to bombing from Finland, Russia. Swedish supply lines, especially 
for coal and oil, would be vulnerable to submarines, could easily be cut. 
Dependence on U.S. strength, on Western solidarity, might be safer. 








>> Renewed Soviet pressure on divided Scandinavia is now to be expected. 
Norwegians look for more notes from Moscow, Communist agitation inside the 
country, maybe an incident or two at the Soviet-Norwegian border in the North. 
Danes won't be surprised by Soviet demands that U.S. privileges on Greenland 
be cancelled. Danes will be reminded, too, of Soviet occupation of Bornholm. 
Swedes will see every Soviet move in Finland as affecting Sweden. That's 
why Swedes worry about Finland, fear doing anything to offend Russia. 
Soviet pressure, especially on Norway, may in fact get quite insistent. 
Resistance to pressure, however, is possible. Norway has found it possible 
to stand up against Russia so far, probably can continue to. Even Finland, right 
under Moscow's nose, has withstood months of Communist maneuvering and tension. 
Outcome in Scandinavia, in any case, will tell a good deal about Russia. 











>> Soviet concessions on Austria, if they lead to a final settlement, a peace 
treaty, will also indicate how strongly Mr. Stalin wants peace elsewhere. 
For, under the terms of peace the West wants for Austria..... 
Soviet troops will be withdrawn not only from Austria, but from Hungary 
and Rumania as well. In theory, troops are now there to protect supply lines. 
Soviet hold on Austria, then, will rest primarily on Austrian Communists, 
who are a minority of about 5 per cent in a strongly anti-Communist country. 
Soviet exploitation of Austrian oil, chemicals, sheet metal, other industry 
will then presumably have to stay within limits agreed to by the Big Four. 
Soviet Balkan empire without Austria--without Tito's Yugoslavia as well-- 
will be lacking in important rail and river assets, may seem quite incomplete. 














>> So writing @ peace treaty for Austria, even with all the negotiating that 
has gone before, won't be a Simple job. There's a lot at stake for Russia. 

Qil is at stake, for one thihg. Russia needs oil, argues that Austrian oil 
is hers by right. Question now is how much of Austria's oil Russia is to get, 
for how long a period, and on what terms. Terms, conditions, are the big issue. 

Control of shipping is also at stake. Russia has been demanding one fourth 
of all the assets of the Danube Shipping Co., including some of the docks. Real 
issue here is whether control of. docks won't keep Russia in Austria. 

Payment by Austria of $150,000,000 for so-called German assets is also de- 
manded by Russia. Austria, broke, presumably would have to call on U.S. to pay. 
Yugoslav claims are at issue, too--$150,000,000 in reparations, plus a 

Slice of Carinthia. But, since Tito's break with Moscow, his claims may fade. 

Concessions by Mr. Stalin's negotiators at London are possible. If they are 

offered, and are sizable, they suggest that Mr. Stalin has bigger deals in mind. 
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In one minute you can have more than 
100 clear, sharp, black on white copies of written, typed 

and drawn material. The new table-top model 435 A. B. Dick 
mimeograph with built-in motor is engineered for fast 
production. It is shown here with the model 27 A. B. Dick 
stand which provides foot control and allows the operator 

to remain comfortably seated during the entire mimeographing 
cycle. This machine, for use with all makes of suitable 
stencil duplicating products, has full Flexamatic Control to 
handle a variety of paper and card stock in sizes from 3 x 5 
inches to 9 x 16 inches. Look in the phone book or write 
for the name of your nearby A. B. Dick representative 

and ask for a demonstration. A. B. Dick Company, 

720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Mimeographing is . 
Balanced 
Duplicating 
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HERE ARE MORE FEATURES 

Easy, fast-loading feed table with 125-sheet 
capacity. Exclusive Roto-Grip Feed quickly set to 
feed automatically a great variety of paper and 
card stocks. Closed cylinder houses semi-automatic 
ink distribution and recovery system. Three-way copy 
adjustment. Universal stencil clamp. 


4 UNIVERSAL FEED TABLE 


Available at extra cost. Simplifies hand feeding 
collated sets of irregular sizes of paper 
q and card stocks. 


A. B. DICK 
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Secretary Tobin‘s Influence in Program for Changing Labor Laws: 
Unions’ Powerful Spokesman With Gratitude of President Truman 


>» Maurice J. Tobin, the young and ear- 
nest Secretary of Labor, is speaking 
the ideas of union labor straight into 
President Truman’s ear. These ideas, 
persuasively urged, largely shaped the 
President’s proposals for scuttling the 
Taft-Hartley law and pushing minimum 
wages up toward $1 an hour. The labor 
program produced arguments among the 
President’s advisers on some points, but 
Mr. Tobin won most of them. When he 
speaks, the President listens. 

The Secretary, who started out as a 
union man himself, not only wants to go 
back to the Wagner Act, with few 
changes, but also intends to make his 
Department a real power in labor-man- 
agement relations. He would do so by 
restoring the functions and appropria- 
tions stripped from it by the Republican 
80th Congress. Mr. Truman backs him 
solidly in that purpose. 

Obviously, Mr. Tobin, at 47, is firmly 
entrenched at the White House. He 
joined the Administration last August 
when it seemed headed straight for de- 
feat. An honor graduate of Massachu- 
setts’ brawling political school, he defied 
the poll takers, predicted a Truman vic- 
tory and pitched in to line up the labor 
vote for the President. Mr. Truman does 
not forget such things. 

So Mr. Tobin is to be a central figure 
in Washington, and much probably will 
be heard from him as the row over labor 
legislation develops. Even so, many who 
observe labor matters closely don’t know 


40 


just what to make of him. He has critics 
who consider him a political opportunist 
and a man of much personal ambition. 
And there are many more who regard 
him as a man of ideals and ability. A look 
at his career, his ideas and his personal- 
ity throws much light on this dispute. 

Motivations. Mr. Tobin is a_politi- 
cian who made union-labor support a 
main prop in his rise to mayor of Boston 
and Governor of Massachusetts. He has 
been a management man as well as a 
union member, and so has had an oppor- 
tunity to see labor problems from both 
sides. He learned his politics in the 
Boston wards and his economics from 
the unions, which combination gives 
him an earthly practical attitude. But, 
with this, he combines a deeply in- 
grained idealistic urge that many find 
surprising. 

He thinks that management and 
unions want to get along, that almost 
any argument can be settled at the con- 
ference table. He consults businessmen 
as well as labor leaders on arising prob- 
lems, although his critics find him in- 
clined to listen to labor primarily. He 
believes that the real key to labor-man- 
agement peace is honest, widespread 
collective bargaining. He feels that too 
much stress and attention have been 
devoted to situations of labor strife, and 
wants more study of industries where 
labor conditions are good, in an effort to 
find out what makes them good. 

These attitudes are the product of a 


SECRETARY TOBIN (right) TESTIFIES BEFORE SENATE LABOR COMMITTEE 
In a new political climate, a stronger Labor Department? 


career typical in many ways of the self. 
made man, but with unusual variations. 

In Boston. Mr. Tobin was born of 
Irish immigrant parents in the Cork Hill 
section of Boston. His father was a car- 
penter and a union man. The family was 
large, and young Tobin had to help out 
by selling newspapers and by other en- 
terprises. Formal education ended after 


two years of high school, although by § 


night study he obtained a law degree. 


His first job disappeared after a few 


months in the business setback of 1920. § 


Then, he went to work for the telephone & 
; utrbs. | 


company and joined the union at once, 
Fifteen years later, when he resigned, he 
was traffic manager and a company exec- 
utive of importance. 

Meanwhile, he had gone early and en- 
thusiastically into politics. He started at 
the bottom, ringing the doorbells of Cork 
Hill’s rickety three-decker wooden tene- 
ment houses. He made political friends 
and helped them with their campaigns. 


He had oratorical gifts and developed § 


them assiduously. 


By 1926, he was ready to step out on a 


his own. He won election to the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives, and § 


then reached for prominence by winning § 
an election to the Boston School Com- @ 
mittee, traditionally a springboard to big- J 
ger political things in Massachusetts. J 


Democratic leaders, including James M. § 


Curley, now mayor of Boston, were im- § 


pressed and helped him along. 


But Mr. Tobin proved surprisingly in- 9 
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dependent. He never hesitated to de- 
nounce Mr. Curley and his methods. 
They reached an open break, and in 1937 
and 1939 Mr. Tobin beat Mr. Curley in 
two hectic, tough-fisted campaigns for 





VS: the Boston mayorality. In 1944, Mayor 
Tobin was elected to the Governorship. 

an Between Mr. Curley and Mr. Tobin, 
there remains an intense and durable 

he self. (§ political and personal enmity. 

‘iations, Mayor and Governor. Mr. Tobin 


born of fm proved a hard-working official whose 
rk Hill principal aim was good government. He 
; a Car- is credited with an honest and often 
ily was successful effort to clean up messy politi- 
elp out cal situations that had attached them- 


her en- selves to the city and State. 

d_ after He also was called a “labor Governor,” 
igh by — always, as now, ready to listen to the 
gree. unions. Nevertheless, he acted unhesi- 


a few ™ tatingly when, during the war, a strike 
f 1920, threatened to tie up the street-railway 
ephone § system connecting Boston with its sub- 
t once,  urbs. He ordered the car lines seized and 
ned, he (§ operated by the State. The union was 
y exec- § furious, Without announcement he drove 

to Lynn, where a union meeting was in 
ind en- §§ progress. He received boos and catcalls, 
rted at @ but a half hour of oratory calmed the 
»f Cork § union members. The case went to arbi- 
n tene- { tration and the union received what was 
friends considered a good settlement. 
paigns, In the 1946 G.O.P. landslide, Governor 
eloped §§ Tobin was badly beaten for re-election. 
© In the Cabinet. Last year he was 
out on attempting a political comeback, when 
Massa-} the post of Secretary of Labor fell 
s, and vacant. It was offered to several people, 
inning | but they expected Mr. Truman to lose the 

Com-) election and so saw little future in a place 
to big- @ in his Cabinet. J. Howard McGrath, the 
iusetts. |) Democratic National Chairman, dra- 
res M.} gooned Mr. Tobin, who thought other- 
re im-@ wise, into taking the job. 

" Todo so, he withdrew from a primary 
campaign for the Massachusetts Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial nomination. At the 
time, some thought he faced a probable 
defeat, was unable to obtain campaign 
contributions and saw an “out” in the 
Cabinet offer. It was too late to take his 
name off the ballot, however, and in the 
primary Mr. Tobin received what was 
considered a huge complimentary vote. 

As a Cabinet member, he swung at 
once into the campaign. He lined up the 
unions and their leaders for the Presi- 
dent and made more than 150 speeches, 
some of them before obscure groups of 
workers gathered outside mill gates. 

New Labor Department. Depart- 
mental duties left Mr. Tobin plenty of 
time for politics. The 80th Congress had 
» made the Mediation and Conciliation 
| Service a separate agency. It had refused 
to merge the U.S. Employment Service 
with the Department, from which that 
" service had been stripped during the 
_ War. Appropriations for other functions 
» had been slashed. 
© Now, Mr. Tobin is campaigning to 
bring the Conciliation and Employment 
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Torrington Spherical Roller Bearings 


Emsco mounts slush pump main shaft on 
Torrington Spherical Roller Bearings for de- 
pendable day-in, day-out performance on 
the heaviest drilling schedules. = 





Beloit gets accurate initial and running align- Rebins Car Shakeout eccentric shafts are 
ment of suction press rolls with Spherical mounted on Torrington Spherical Roller 
Roller Bearings. Maintenance costs godown Bearings. Power requirements are negligi- 
because bearings need less attention. ble, thanks to their smooth operation. 


If you measure costs in time, power and production, Torrington 
Spherical Roller Bearings can roll them back. 
These self-aligning bearings need little maintenance atten- 
. tion. They run smoothly, even under deflection or misalign- 
ment, with low power input. Long service life means sustained 
operation and production. 

You can reduce your operating and mainte- 
nance costs, too, with Spherical Roller Bearings. 
Call in our engineers for help in their applica- 
tion. 

THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 

South Bend 21, Ind. * Torrington, Conn. 

District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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Spherical Roller » Tapered Roller - Straight Roller - Needle - Ball - Needle Rollers 
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Seeking a sale in Sydney... 


There’s a sure way to take the “ifs, ands and buts” out of 

business dealings overseas. Talk to your customer or prospect in 
person — by telephone. You can reach personal agreement on points 
in question, arrange details and close the deal in a single call. 


If you have friends or relatives abroad, you'll get a lot of 
satisfaction out of hearing their familiar voices on the telephone too. 


You can reach most countries around the world today. Just say 
to your Long Distance operator, “| want to make an overseas call.” 


is simpler to do by telephone! 
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BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 





People of the Weck 


services back in and to raise appropria- 
tions. He also would like to transfer 
supervision of unemployment insurance 
to the Department from the Federal 
Security Administration, and FSA has 
no objections. Another project, one cer- 
tain to stir up a storm, is to tie in the 
National Labor Relations Board admin- 
istratively, leaving it free, however, to 
perform its functions. 

Mr. Tobin declines to be pinned 
down on just how much power he wants 
in his Department. But, for practical pur- 
poses, he already has become the voice 
of organized labor at the White House. 
He is on close personal terms with both 
William Green and Philip Murray, presi- 
dents of the AFL and the CIO. In White 
House discussions of the labor program 
he stood out solidly for the things they 
wanted. There was one memorable last- 
minute argument over the inclusion of a 





CIO’s MURRAY AND MR. TOBIN 
...aready ear for union views 


provision empowering the President to | 


stop strikes of national importance by 
court injunction. Mr. Tobin argued 
against it and won. 


Tom C. Clark, Attorney General, who 4 


was on the losing side, later complicated 
the situation with an opinion that the 
President has a right to seek such in- 
junctions, whether or not they are pro- 
vided for in the labor law. This gave 
Senate Republicans an opportunity to 
ask Mr. Tobin some embarrassing ques- 
tions, and put him through a committee- 
hearing ordeal from which they thought 
he emerged none too well. 

But, in any event, Mr. Tobin’s place in 
the Administration is secure. Labor, with 
the swing of the political pendulum, has 
returned to power in the Government, 
and has brought Mr. Tobin with it. 
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IF TRUMAN BILL BECOMES LAW— 


Easier for Workers; Harder for Employers 


Unions will be freed of many 
restraints if Mr. Truman‘s labor 
bill becomes law. Employers 
stand to lose Taft-Hartley gains. 

“Closed shop,” mass picketing 
no longer will be forbidden. 
Strike injunctions will be out. 
Fewer charges may be filed 
against unions before the Labor 
Board. 

But Congress isn’t giving in 
without a struggle. A new law, 
if it comes, may not be all that 
President Truman wants.. 


Day-by-day relations between em- 
ployers and unions are to change con- 
siderably if Congress follows President 
Truman’s ideas for a new labor law. 
The President's substitute for the Taft- 
Hartley Act will give labor leaders 
more freedom, provide employers less 
protection from union practices. 

It is by no means certain that all of 
Mr. Truman’s ideas will prevail. There 
still is strong support in Congress for 
many of the provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. But, if the Truman bill be- 
comes law, the practical effects will be 
widely felt. 

Gains for unions will be extensive. 
Most restrictions imposed on unions by 


the Taft-Hartley Act will be eliminated. 


Nonunion workers will be denied 
jobs in plants having “closed shop” con- 
tracts unless they join a union before 
applying. Where a firm has a “union 
shop” agreement, new employes will be 
forced to join the union soon after em- 
ployment. 

Discharge of a worker can be ar- 
ranged by union officials for various 
reasons, where there is a “closed shop” 
or “union shop.” If a worker campaigns 
against union leaders, he may be ousted 
from membership, and the employer 
must fire him. Now, under a “union 
shop,” he can be fired only for nonpay- 
ment of dues. 

Hiring halls operated by unions will 
have exclusive rights to supply new 
workers in various industries like ship- 
ping or building construction. 


State laws prohibiting “closed shop” 


contracts and dues -checkoffs will not 
FEBRUARY 11, 1949 


apply to firms doing business across 
State lines. 

No elections will be required to de- 
termine whether workers want a “closed 
shop” or “union shop.” 

The checkoff of union dues from pay 
envelopes can be imposed without con- 
sent of each worker, as is now required. 

A “closed union” again will be pos- 
sible. A union with a “closed shop” con- 
tract can refuse to accept new members 
or can charge high initiation fees. 

Mass picketing will not be restricted 
by federal law. There will be no fed- 
eral regulations against picket-line vio- 
lence. 

Coercion of workers to force them 
into a union will not be barred by the 
law, although employers will be pro- 
hibited from coercing them to stay out 
of the union. 

The right to work, to go through a 
picket line, will not be protected. 

Political contributions can be made 
from union funds, regardless of the party 
affiliation of the individual member. 


Welfare funds financed by employers 
can be spent by union officers without 
any federal controls. 

Featherbed demands, the practice of 
asking pay for work not performed, will 
be legal. 

Good-faith bargaining by unions 
will not be required by law, but em- 
ployers will be compelled to bargain. 

Union financial reports to the Gov- 
ernment or to union members will not be 
required. 

Communists, as officers of unions, 
once more can get help from the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in forcing 
employers to deal with them. Mr. Tru- 
man’s bill abolishes the provision for 
filing non-Communist affidavits. 

In strikes, union leaders will be sub- 
ject to few conttols if the Administra- 
tion proposals become law as written. 

A coal walkout or other big stoppage 
endangering the economy may be de- 
layed for 30 days, instead of 80 days as 
under the present law. An emergency 
board will recommend terms of settle- 
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Cyrus S. Ching, director of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, and 
Paul M. Herzog, chairman of the National Labor Relations Board, discuss President 
Truman’‘s new labor bill with Senator Elbert Thomas, chairman of the Senate Labor 


and Public Welfare Committee 
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ment, but neither side is compelled to Hartley 
accept them. comes 
Injunctions to delay big strikes are not Cha 
provided for in the bill. However, Presi- Trumat 
dent Truman has stated that he has ample with N 
power as President and Commander in Employ 
Chief to halt a strike that threatens the to file < 
nation’s health and welfare. ernmer! 
Wildcat strikes in violation of con- when t 
tracts can not be penalized. over bi 
Sit-down strikers who damage plant Fore 
property or seize control of a shop still pelling 
will ‘be subject to discharge, if NLRB unions. 
continues its old Wagner Act policies. Emp 
Jurisdictional strikes are to be pro- sought 
hibited if one union is trying to force an for a 
employer to assign its members to jobs guaran! 
performed by members of another union. Noti 
Also, a union cannot strike to compel a the ‘Ge 
firm to bargain with it when a rival union before | 
has legal bargaining rights there. specify 
Secondary boycofts are dealt with ployer. 
under Mr. Truman’s bill, but only two 
kinds will be illegal: those aimed at 
forcing another employer to bargain with 
a union when a rival union has legal bar- 
gaining rights, and those involving dis- 
putes between two unions over the right 
to perform a particular job. 
Other boycotts will be legal. Thus, a 
union can order its members not to in- 
stall machinery manufactured in a non- 
union shop or in a plant where a strike 
over wages is taking place. 
Court orders against illegal boycotts 
or jurisdictional strikes cannot be ob- 
tained by NLRB until hearings have 
been held and a decision reached. The 
bill does away with the provision for 
issuing temporary injunctions soon after 
an employer complains to the Labor 
Board. 
Damage suits against unions for wild- 
cat strikes or other contract violations are 
not to be authorized in the Truman plan. 
Strikers may vote if NLRB holds bar- 
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Amazing new Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 


RECORDS ON PLASTIC BELT! 


THE ELECTRONIC TIME-MASTER is the neatest, most compact dic- 
tating machine that ever took a letter or trapped a thought! 


In the convenience, saving of time and added accomplishment you 
get with a Time-Master, you’re bound to step up your efficiency in 
getting work done. During the years it will serve you, your Time- 
Master actually pays for itself many times over. 


And remember, no other dictating machine can match the Time- 
Master’s combination of advantages: streamlined beauty, uniformly 
clear recording and reproduction, uniform, measured backspacing, 
easily mailable and fileable plastic belt recordings, simplicity of 
operation, nationwide service—and Dictaphone dependability! 


You can use the Time-Master—profitably—in the office, at home, 
on business trips. For a demonstration, call your local Dictaphone 





gaining elections during a walkout. The 
law now deprives workers who are on 
strike over wages of the right to vote if 
they have been replaced by new workers, 
but nonstrikers may vote. The proposed 
law presumably will allow both strikers 
and nonstrikers to vote, making it harder 
to vote a striking group out of a plant. 
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gain other advantages. NLRB 
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guarantee of separate bargaining units. tional d 
Plant guards again will be able to join ployers 
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representative or fill in the coupon below. 


Dictaphone Corporation 
Department E29, 420 Lexington Ave.,N.Y.C. 


0 Please show me the new TIME-MASTER. 
0 Please send TIME-MASTER literature. 
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Hartley Act if the Administration bill be- 
comes law. 

Charges against unions, under the 
Truman bill, can be filed by employers, 
with NLRB in only a few types of cases. 
Employers can ask for help if unions fail 
to file 30-day strike notices with the Gov- 
emment. Or, they can file complaints 
when two or more unions are quarreling 
over bargaining rights or job rights. 

Foremen can get NLRB aid in com- 
pelling employers to bargain with their 
unions. 

Employe elections possibly can be 
sought by employers when unions ask 
for a contract, but the bill does not 
guarantee this. 

Notice of a strike will be served on 
the ‘Government by a union 30 days 
before the deadline, but the bill does not 
specify that notice be given to the em- 
ployer. He now gets 60 days’ notice, Un- 


» 


SECRETARY TOBIN, SENATOR TAFT 
. . old ideas, new name? _ 


der the bill, the employer must give 30 
days’ warning to the Conciliation Service 
before changing or ending a contract. 

The Conciliation Service is to lose its 
independent status and return to the 
Labor Department, under the proposal. 

NLRB members again will supervise 
the issuance of complaints as well as 
make the decisions. The General Counsel 
is to lose his independent powers. 

An arbitrator's decision in a jurisdic- 
tional dispute will be forced upon em- 
ployers by court action if they do not 
accept it voluntarily. An arbitrator ap- 
pointed by NLRB thus may tell employ- 
ets which group of union workers is to 
get the jobs. 

Wagner Act rules against employ- 
ets, carried over into the Taft-Hartley 
Act, will continue to be enforced by 
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Buffalo-Springfield’s Model KX-25—Twin Disc equipped 


Twin Disc Keeps Them Rolling 


In February, 1929, The Buffalo-Springfield Roller Company 
introduced Model VT-21, a seven-ton tandem road roller. This roller 
was equipped with Twin Disc Clutches, 
In February, 1949, Buffalo-Springfield is building Model KX-25, 
a 12-18 ton, three-axle tandem roller. This roller also is equipped 
with Twin Disc Clutches. 
For more than 30 years, leading manufacturers of equipment for every 
industry have found Twin Disc Clutches and Hydraulic Drives the 
answer to power transmission problems. Twin Disc CLuTCH COMPANY, 
Racine, Wisconsin (Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Illinois). 
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hey'll be there in the Morning 


North Carolina producers move in every direction to deliver their goods to great consumer 
markets—and reach them overnight. Nearly 60 per cent of the country’s total population 
lies within a radius of 600 miles, linked to North Carolina by swift and dependable 


transport over rail, highway, water, and air. 


As delivery costs loom more important in business planning, market-wise manufacturers 
are looking to strategic North Carolina, the ideal location for serving East, North, and 
the zooming South, fastest growing market in the nation for the past 20 years. During 
the past decade per capita income in North Carolina has increased over 50 per cent 
more rapidly than the national average. 


Proximity of basic raw materials, year-around mild climate, sound government and tax 
policies, plus one of the Nation’s most abundant supplies of intelligent labor are additional 
advantages which underwrite lower production costs in North Carolina. For your future 
plant location, plan strategically—plan North Carolina. Write Div. MI-38 Department of 
Conservation and Development, Raleigh, N. C. for information covering your own 
requirements. 
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court orders, if needed. An employer 
will be compelled to bargain with a 
union winning an NLRB election, and 
he cannot fire workers for union activity, 
He will not be allowed to set up com- 
pany-dominated unions. 

Many changes are expected in the bill 
before Republicans and Southern Demo- 
crats get through with it. Republican 
Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, has been 
fighting to retain many provisions of the 
law he helped to write. Administration 
spokesmen, led by Labor Secretary Mau- 
rice J. Tobin, insist that most of the Taft- 
Hartley provisions must go. Although the 
outcome is uncertain, chances appear 
better than even that the new law will 
retain some Taft-Hartley ideas under a 
new name. 


RAISES PROPOSED 
FOR MANY WORKERS 


Changes now being proposed for the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, if enacted into 
law, will give pay raises to several mil- 











—Harris & Ewing 
ALMON E. ROTH 
... foo far, too fast? 


lion workers and increase labor costs for 
thousands of employers. Many firms ex- 
empt from minimum-wage and overtime 
regulation will come under the rules if 
Administration amendments are adopted. 

These sweeping changes are contained 
in a bill now being discussed in hearings 


before the House Labor Committee. The | 


bill contains ideas advanced by labor 
groups and by Wage-Hour Administrator 
William R. McComb. Protests against the 
bill have come from many employer 
spokesmen. 

Some of the changes may be dropped 
from the measure before it becomes law. 
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However, the bill proposes to do the fol- 
lowing things: 

The minimum-wage rate is to be 
increased to at least 75 cents an hour, 
from its present 40-cent level. This will 
mean raises to at least 1,500,000 workers 
getting less than that rate in industries 
now covered by the law. Industries that 
will be affected most by this provision 
will be lumber, chemicals, food, tobacco, 
Jeather and apparel. Many other workers 
now receiving over 75 cents an hour may 
get raises when the lower-bracket em- 
ployes in their shops go up to 75 cents. 

The Labor Secretary is to get authority 
to raise the legal minimum in an industry 
to higher rates, up to $1 an hour, on rec- 
ommendation of an industry committee 
representing the public, employers and 
unions. This will bring more raises. 

More industries also are to be added 
to the coverage of the Act, if the bill be- 
comes law, One official estimates that 
possibly 5,000,000 additional workers 
will come under some or all of the law’s 
provisions in this way. Many of these 
workers will get pay increases. A spokes- 
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WILLIAM R. McCOMB 
... pay raise for millions? 


man for business, Almon E. Roth, who is 
president of the San Francisco Employ- 
ers’ Council, predicted that nearly every 
employer in the country will be subject 
to wage-hour regulations if the bill 
passes. Speaking for the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Mr. 
Roth argued that the bill tries to go too 
far, too fast, in amending the law. 

Any firm whose business “affects” com- 
merce between the States will be brought 
under the regulations, with a few spe- 
tified exceptions, 

Retail stores and service shops, such 


as laundries, are to remain outside the 
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“Why did ya hafta answer 


when the guard yelled ‘Whoa’?” 





“Horsinc Arounb” didn’t get these 


. thugs any place. They’re still on the 


same old spot—on the outside look- 
ing in. And that’s where a Cyclone 
Fence keeps criminals, would-be 
trespassers and other undesirables. 

A Cyclone Chain Link Fence also 
gives executives complete “entrance 
and exit control” .. . adds privacy 
and prestige to any plant. And the 
protection provided by Cyclone is 
lasting and trouble-free. Because 
the many special features of design, 
construction and installation result 
in a fence that stays taut and true 
through years of service. 


U-S’S CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, III., Dept. E-29 

We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. It’s full 
of facts, specifications, illustrations. Shows 14 types of 
fence. Before you choose any fence for your property, 
get the facts about Cyclone. 
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Send for our free book — “Your 
Fence.” You'll enjoy reading it, 
looking at the illustrations, study- 
ing the specifications. Then if you 
want help in planning your fence, 
our sales engineers are ready to as- 
sist you. And although Cyclone is 
the world’s most widely-used prop- 
erty protection fence, please bear 
this in mind: No job is too large—no 
job 1s too small for Cyclone. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(American Steel & Wire Company) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS, BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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CAPPER’S FARMER ADVANTAGES! 


“According to Capper’s Farmer...” 
“Capper’s Farmer says...” 
«from an article in Capper’s Farmer” 


Yes, Capper’s Farmer is often quoted—more, 
in fact, than any other farm publication. 
Because editors everywhere respect Capper’s 
Farmer as an authority on farm practice, 
with a lifetime record of significant, down- 
to-earth information. These editors, like 
Capper’s Farmer’s own readers, believe in 
the magazine. Believing it, they quote it. 

Such quotable material, too! Not just the- 
ory, but theory proved in practice—on the 
farm and in the farm home—seen first-hand 
by Capper’s Farmer field editors. 

Each time this material is quoted, it adds 
more weight to the influence of Capper’s 
Farmer—and the advertising it carries. And 
being most-quoted is only one of the BIG 10 
Capper’s Farmer advantages. ... 


2. 


9. 


10. 


Largest rural publisher in 
America. 


Richest farm market in the 
world. 


Best coverage buy. 
Quality circulation. 


No mass small-town circu- 
lation. 


Farm-tested editorial 
material. 


Reader confidence. 


Merchandised editorial 
content. 


Market dominated by 
farmers. 


Most quoted farm maga- 
zine. 


No other farm magazine has them all -«- not one! 


only Cappers Farmer 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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scope of the law, provided they are small, 
Chain stores and department stores with 
four or more establishments doing q 
total business of over $500,000 annually 
will come under the regulations. Also, 
rules are to apply to firms that derive 
more than 25 per cent of their annual 


Sp: 
Mi 





ane 


income from “nonretail” selling o 
servicing. 

Larger commercial farms will be te- Stec 
quired to pay farm hands the 75-cent to loc 
wage, but will not be forced to pay , 
time and a half after 40 hours a week.) NOW, ! 
Labor on most small farms will continue) jndust 
to be exempt from wage and overtime Old 





rules. : = 
Canning plants of all kinds will be) skilled 
—— under the wage-hour regula- offs n 
ions. 
Fishermen will continue to be exempt/ lost, 


from these rules. Full 
Transportation industries will be re- d 
quired to pay the minimum wage to all _- 
employes. They will be forced to pay§} shows 
overtime rates after 40 hours weekly point | 
for some employes, engaged in office, 
shop or yard work. Seamen will come Jobs 
under the wage rules for the first time, as they 
as will air-transport employes. Over-@ man—o 
time rules still will not apply to workers it muck 
that are actually operating trucks, trains  . 
or planes. a é 
Taxicab firms will not be required to having 
time w 


comply with either the overtime or mini- 
mum-wage provisions. er 

Small telephone exchanges, nowy Persons 
exempt from coverage, will come under), work to 
the wage-and-hour rules unless they have latest o! 
only one operator on duty at a time. Increase 

Exemptions to both the wage and), months. 
overtime rules will be continued, under than 50( 
the bill, for several groups now outside) of 2,700 


the scope of the law. These include™) early 1 
workers employed in executive, admin- — 
nem 


istrative or professional capacities. Out-} 
side salesmen of certain types also arey problem 
exempt. Employes on most weekly or) land, in 
semiweekly newspapers with circulations), some W 
of less than 3,000 also are excluded from) nearly 5 
benefits. > ployed : 

Other amendments proposed, if), were fe 


enacted into law, will extend the child- had in - 
labor provisions to more firms than arefj 8°vernm 
now covered, Further changes will re-} WS - 

an it i 


lieve some employers of threatened back-F : 
pay suits for so-called “overtime on over-f Rise | 
time” by clarifying premium-pay sec- ed in Oc 
tions. The Secretary of Labor will bef 000 pers 
authorized, under this proposal, to bringy That wa 
suits against employers to collect back), 2ation's 
pay for those workers who were not) Only 80 
given the minimum rate or the overtime” employn 


rate. | workers 

Opposition to many provisions of the} look aro 

bill, however, is coming from Republi-| plentiful 

can members. This opposition, if sup-) & coul 
ported by Southern Democrats, mayf having 

bring drastic changes in the Administra § Y@¢ancie 
; e 


tion bill. | 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a problem of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 
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be re Steady work is getting harder October has been swift and widespread. _ ventory—are being rehired. Industries 
/5-cent locate. Unemployment, risin Cutbacks and layoffs that started with a that usually close for a few weeks at the 
10 pay to wait e. P y id 9 lack of orders for textiles and clothing — end of the year are operating again. New 
week.) now, IS due to go higher in many spread to the food-processing and shoe layofts, for the third straight week, have 
ntinue fl industries. industries, then to the furniture, fur and dwindled steadily. 

ertime Mt tobacco industries. Warm weather that But not all the workers are being taken 

' Older people, women, un- continued late in the autumn reduced back. Plants that have started to operate 

vill bel skilled workers are finding lay- demands for coal and brought layoffs of again are settling down at a lower level 


miners. After that, cold and wet weather 


of output and-employment. Some fac- 


regula- ' : ma g 
“" fp offs more frequent. Jobs, once hampered construction, logging and _ tories are offering workers jobs for four 
-xempt lost, are not easy to get back. lumbering, and caused layoffs in other or even three days a week, instead of 
- ee : : outdoor activities. five. 
be re- ff Full employment + oe Result, in 90 days, has been a doubling Result is that thousands of workers are 
to all » down. Situation, as of mow, of the number of workers drawing un- drawing State pay for partial unemploy- 
10 pay), shows pay rolls leveling off at a employment compensation. Increases ment. And millions still are looking for 
weekly ° i have occurred in every State, almost’ jobs that are becoming harder to find. 
office. i point below 60,000,000 jobs. weekly in most States. Older workers, women, less-efficient em- 
. : : Situation today follows usual Feb- _ ployes in particular are finding the labor 
come fin . 
See Seer, ee eet an plentiial market different from a few months ago. 
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as they were a few months ago. The 
man—or woman—who loses a job finds 
it much more difficult to get another. 
More and more workers, instead of 
having full-time jobs, are getting part- 
time work. 

The number of unemployed is rising. 


D Bitions seeking work and unable to find 


work totaled more than 2,650,000 at the 
latest official count. This represents an 
increase of more than 1,000,000 in three 
months. It compares with a low of fewer 
than 500,000 in 1944 and a postwar high 
of 2,700,000 in the reconversion days of 
early 1946. Back in 1939 more than 
9,000,000 were out of work. 
Unemployment is becoming a real 


» problem in New York City, in New Eng- 


ruary patterns, but with unemployment 
500,000 or more above a year ago. 
Workers laid off at plants that shut down 
to reduce inventories—or just to take in- 


Turnover, over all, is greater, because of 
some continued layoffs. But far fewer 
workers are quitting voluntarily, And 


Trend in Unemployment 


(Yearly Average) 
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ly orf) land, in some areas of the South and _ 
lations), Some West Coast communities. Even so, 
1 from) nearly 57,500,000 persons still are em- 

° ployed in civilian jobs. In 1939, there 





, sec-)) ed in October. At that time only 1,642,- 
ill be) 900 persons were classed as unemployed. 
bring) That was well under 3 per cent of the 
back) Bation’s working force of 63,166,000. 

e not) Only 800,000 actually were drawing un- 
»rtime’ @mployment benefits. Many others were 
workers who had quit voluntarily to 


ed, iff) were fewer than 46,000,000 jobs to be 

child-@ had in industry, agriculture, trade and 

1n arey, government. Part-time employment, too, 

ill re-)) WaS more widespread before the war an 

back-)) than it is now. S 

over: Rise in unemployment really start- = 
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* Quarterly Averages (seasonally adjusted) 









f the. 00k around for better jobs. With jobs 
publi-| plentiful and labor markets tight, work- 
 sup-) 8 could be choosy. Employers were 





mays having trouble finding workers for 
ristra-§ Vacancies, 
The change in employment since 
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The making of a scotch whisky starts with the preparation of the 
barley. The grain is carefully cleaned and steeped in warm water 
until thoroughly soaked. Then it is spread out on the malting floors, 
where malt-men with wooden shovels keep turning it over and over. 
The action of the moisture and warmth causes the kernels to sprout. 
It takes nearly three weeks to prepare the malted barley at Teacher’s 
Ardmore Distillery. 
v No. 4 in a series of informative advertisements. 
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Blended Scotch Whisky...86 Proof » Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
Sole Importers: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, New York e¢ Importers since 1794 
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demands of unions, in many instances, 
are meeting with much less success than 
they did a year ago. 

Readjustments of plant operations 
and employment to lower levels of de. 
mand are taking place in industry afte; 
industry. 

Textile industry provides an example, 
A slowing of orders at a time when in- 
ventories were at or near record highs} 
has resulted in cutbacks and unemploy- 
ment for tens of thousands of textile and 
clothing workers. Heavy layoffs in the 
industry have been a major cause of un- 
employment in 16 States. New England 
and Southern States have been hit) 
hardest. New York, Maine, New Hamp-) 
shire, Connecticut and Vermont all are) 
paying more in unemployment checks, 
as consumers pay less to clothing and 
textile stores. And new layoffs have oc- 
curred weekly in Alabama, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Virginia and Tennessee. 

So far, most of those laid off have just 
waited for plants to reopen. They and 
their families have managed on unem-§ 
ployment pay. Now that the industry is 
settling down to a lower level of em- 
ployment, however, they face a new 
situation. Their old jobs are gone. Result 
is that workers who have not been re- 
hired are looking around for new jobs 
before their unemployment pay runs out. 
But other industries have cut back, too, 
Jobs, consequently, are harder to find. 

Shoe industry is going through pretty 
much the same adjustment process. Fac} 
tories around St. Louis and in New York, 
Maine, New Hampshire and Virginia 
have laid off workers by the thousands inf} 
the 90-day upswing of unemployment. 
New layoffs by shoe firms, however, have] 
almost disappeared. In Maine, a large} 
plant recently stepped up its operations} 
to a five-day week. Other plants have) 
reopened, now that inventories havey 
been reduced. But again the number ol] 
workers who are not being rehired is} 
considerable. 

Fur industry in New York is hit even 
harder. Unemployment of fur workers is 
general, is likely to continue for some 
time. Cold weather and sharp price cuts§ 
on fur garments, it is expected, will lift 
retail sales enough to bring the fur in- 
dustry at least partly out of the worst 
slump it has had in decades. But many 
fur workers who have been let out have 
exhausted their unemployment benefits, 
are being forced to look for work in other 
industries. 

Furniture plants have followed this) 
same pattern, but their problems have} 
not been so severe. Cutbacks late inf 
December and early in January increasedj) 
unemployment in Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
New York and Indiana. Inventories have 
been trimmed somewhat, however, and 
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layofts have stopped. But fewer workers 
have been rehired, and some of those 
back in the furniture plants are working 
only three or four days a week. 

Food processors around the country 
also have been letting out far more 
workers than usual during the year-end 
period. In some States, the end of the 
harvest and fishing seasons was the big 
factor. But even in these States a gradual 
resumption of operations has left fewer 
workers employed in food processing 
than before. 

Durable-goods industries have been 
affected much less generally than in- 
dustries making nondurable consumer 
goods, Shutdowns are occurring, how- 
ever, even in durable-goods plants. 

In Maryland, workers have been let 


out recently by plants making industrial 


machinery and tin cans. In Connecticut, 
a lack of orders is given as the reason 
for layoffs in the typewriter, clock and 
bearings industries. Electrical-appliance 
plants, too, have had cutbacks in Ohio, 
Missouri, Indiana and Connecticut. 


© Shutdowns, or cutbacks with layoffs, 
unem-§ 
stry isi 
f em-& 


have occurred in distilleries, breweries 
and tanneries, and in plants that make 
spark plugs, farm implements, bearings, 
watches, chemicals, radios, toys, locks 
and electric razors. 

Prospect that is being outlined by 
Government officials is for a level of un- 
employment considerably higher than in 
the last two years. Output and employ- 


‘) ment, in a widening range of industries, 


ginia, 
have 
and 


PORT 


are expected to be adjusted to a some- 
what lower level of demand. Aftermath 
of each such industry adjustment is likely 
to be a sizable addition to the number 


of men and women looking for jobs. 


Unemployment, however, is not ex- 


) pected to grow to anything like prewar 


volume. In 1939, about 17 per cent of 


© the nation’s labor force still was jobless. 


During 1948, only a little more than 3 
per cent of the working force was jobless 
in an average month. In 1949, unofficial 
estimates indicate: that at least 3.5 to 4 


2 per cent of the force will be out of work 


during most of the year, with a high 
point of as much as 6 or 7 per cent. 
That means, in actual numbers, unem- 
ployment rolls ranging up to as high as 
4,500,000. 

It means, too, that workers who do 
lose their jobs in 1949 will have more 
trouble finding new ones than jobless 
workers have had in 1948. More and 
more persons are to find it necessary to 


) take jobs they don’t like, perhaps jobs 
» that pay less. Others will have to draw 


unemployment benefits as long as pos- 
sible, then go on relief rolls. 

For employers, meanwhile, new em- 
ployes probably will be easier to find. 


| And they probably can be counted on to 


stick more permanently. 
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Fate another look at that 
thermometer! 

You'll see heavy fuel bills, snow- 
blocked highways, stalled trucks and 
trains. You'll see idle machines and lost 
man hours because workers are absent due 
to winter ills and transportation tie-ups. 
Converted into dollars and cents, these 
are costly, profit-taking factors. 

In Florida, it’s different. Florida’s 
mild climate cuts overhead in many ways. 
For instance, elaborate heating systems 
are unnecessary. You benefit by good 


Combine pleasure with profit this 
winter. Come on down to Florida for some 
real rest and recreation. Almost overnight 
you can be relaxing on the warm sands, 
fishing, playing golf. And while you're 


COME TO 


For 2 


THE SUNSHINE STATE 


working weather every month of the year. 

Of course, we realize that climate 
isn’t everything. So add these other 
important advantages of a Florida location 
— good labor conditions, favorable taxes, 
lower construction and maintenance costs, 
cooperative communities, plenty of room, 
and constantly growing local and “next 
door” Latin-Ameritan markets. 

If you are planning the re-location 
of your main operation, establishment of 
a branch plant or a new business or 
industry — take a look at Florida first! 


Os eS ES ae 





here, see ALL of Florida. Get first-hand 
information on the opportunities the 
Sunshine State offers yeur business. 
You'll find Florida is good for you — in 
more ways than fun. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
State of Florida, 773 Commission Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Please send me new, free, 48-page, full-color booklet: 
"Florida, The Sunshine State.” Print name and 
address clearly. 


Name 





Street and No. 
City. Zone____ State. 
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TAX CHORES FOR MORE MILLIONS 


Social Security Plan Is Aimed at All Groups 


Broader, more generous secu- 
rity plan will not be all gravy. 
It's to be compulsory, will mean 
more taxes, more bookkeeping. 

Housewives will become. tax 
collectors as well as taxpayers. 
So will farmers. 

Doctors, lawyers, storekeepers 
will have to start paying security 
taxes. Many employers, workers 
will have new tax dates to re- 
member. 


New taxes and tax duties, new book- 
keeping, new tax reports and filing 
dates to remember are to arise for mil- 
lions of employers and workers if Con- 
gress adopts President Truman’s plan 
to broaden the Government’s social 
programs. In one way or another, 
nearly everybody who works for a liv- 
ing or hires somebody else to work is 
to be affected. 

Employers and employes now subject 
to pay-roll taxes for Social Security cov- 
erage will have to pay higher taxes. 

Lawyers, doctors, small businessmen, 
farmers and other self-employed persons 
will have to file Social Security reports 


THE FARMER 


. « « More taxes, more duties, more dates 


on their own earnings, start paying taxes 
on those earnings for social insurance. 

Housewives will become tax collectors, 
will pay half the tax for the hired girl's 
Social Security coverage and may deduct 
the other half from her wages. 

Farm employers will be called upon to 
pay half the tax for farm hands, and col- 
lect the other half for the Government 
through wage deductions. 

Other employers and workers, nearly 
all of those now outside the social-insur- 
ance system, will be brought in, will 
start sharing the bill for worker coverage. 

This, briefly, is what Mr. Truman and 
his planners have in mind for 60,000,000 
U. S. workers and their employers. 

How it will work, under tentative 
plans already worked out by Mr. Tru- 
man’s advisers, can be reported now in 
some detail. These plans have been made 
primarily for the old-age-insurance pro- 
gram. However, if health insurance and 
disability insurance are adopted, the tax 
mechanics for these programs will be 
much the same. If Congress approves: 

All persons covered by old-age insur- 
ance will start paying higher taxes next 
July 1. Maximum amount now subject to 
this tax is $3,000 of annual income for 
each employe. That will be raised to 
$4,800. Also, if Mr. Truman gets his way, 
the tax rate will rise from 2 per cent to 
8 per cent, half to be paid by the em- 
ployer and half by the employe. 


THE PROFESSIONAL MAN 
to remember d j 


For workers now covered, the collec 
tion system will not be changed. The 
employe will continue to pay his part 
of the tax through a pay-roll deduce 
tion. The employer, as now, will add 
his share of the tax, and pay the whole 
amount quarterly to the collector of inf 
ternal revenue. 

Doctors, lawyers, small businessmen) 
and other self-employed persons will” 
start paying Social Security taxes for the 
first time. This change, under tentativel® 
plans, will come about Jan. 1, 1950. 

These people will have the responsi-f 
bility of making their own reports andj 
paying their own taxes, Plan of the So 
cial Security Administration is to require 
self-employed persons to file annual re. 4 
ports and pay their taxes by each March) 
15 for the preceding year, This report) 
may become part of the regular income 
tax return, Social Security taxes prob-J 
ably will not apply against income fromy 
rents, dividends and capital gains. 

Tax rate for self-employed persons is] 
not yet settled. Question is whether aj 
man who works for himself should pay 
only the employe’s share or both the em 
ploye’s and the employer’s share. Being) 
discussed is a proposal to apply the single) 
rate to the first $500 or $1,000 of income, R 
and the double rate to the remainder up)) 
to the maximum of $4,800. we 

Domestic workers — maids, cooks, 
gardeners, chauffeurs—under Social Se 
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This man can’t stop dishonesty 
BUT he can stop dishonesty 
Losses’ 





E can do it because he is a trained Insurance 
Agent who knows how to build a bonding pro- 
gram that protects your company from having to make 
up heavy losses because of embezzlement or any other 
form of employe dishonesty. The current high rate of 


such losses makes it imperative that you bring your 


Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker 








United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co.. Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corp., Baltimore 3, Md. 
a e * e Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 


bonding program up-to-date now! There is a USF&G 
Agent in your community who will be glad to analyze 
your bonding problems and your bonding needs... 
who will show you how to obtain maximum protection 
with a minimum of premium outlay. There is no obli- 


gation. Consult him today! 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer”’ 
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WHEN YOU THINK OF 


PITTSBURGH 















Pittsburgh has a reserve of unused 
labor. The small percentage of women 
in the labor force is especially signifi- 
cant to managements of light manu- 
facturing or service industries who 
contemplate operations in the Pitts- 
burgh area. The present labor force 
would require a 27% increase of women 
and girls to equal the U.S. average— 
and a 35% increase to equal the aver- 
age of 33 comparable areas. 
Pittsburgh offers many other ad- 
vantages for light manufacturing and 
service industries, as rising trends show. 
Peoples First National, through its 
fifteen completely staffed offices, has 
an intimate knowledge of local condi- 
tions and will welcome the opportunity 
of co-operating with you on projects 
in this area, Your inquiries are invited, 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member F.D.1.C. 


Think of 
PEOPLES 
FIRST 
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curity plans, will be brought in under a 
different tax system. 
Each six months, the Social Security 


Administration will issue to the hired girl - 


a stamp book, to be used to keep her 
employment and tax record. The house- 
wife will buy Social Security stamps from 
the postoffice. They will be in wage de- 
nominations from $1 to $100, and will cost 
the amount of the tax—3 cents for each 
$1 of wages, at the proposed higher rate. 

On payday, the housewife will paste 
the proper amount in stamps in the 
maid’s stamp book. Half the cost of the 
stamps can be deducted from her wages, 
so that employer and employe share the 
amount of the tax half and half. At the 
end of six months, the old book will be 
turned in for a new one, and the Social 
Security Administration will use the old 
book in bringing the record up to date. 

Farm hands, in many cases, will have 
their employment records kept in much 
the same way as domestics, Big farm 
employers will use the regular quarterly 
reporting system. Others will buy 
stamps for the worker’s stamp book, to 
be issued twice a year, Social Security 
stamps will be sold by rural mail carriers 
as well as by the post office, 

Church workers and employes of 
other religious, charitable and educa- 
tional organizations, under Mr, Truman’s 
plan, will be brought into the program. 
If so, their taxes will be paid in the same 
way as the taxes of persons now covered. 

Government workers—federal, State 
and local—are down for eventual cover- 
age. Social Security officials think it 
might be necessary to get the consent of 
local and State governments before 
bringing their employes into the system. 
Otherwise, there might be question about 
the Federal Government’s authority to 
levy taxes against other governments. 

Railroad workers may be brought in, 
even though they already are covered by 
a federal retirement system of their own. 
Social Security officials would like to 
cover them, without disturbing their 
present program. 

In all, Mr. Truman and his planners 
hope to get the program extended to 
cover between 20,000,000 and 25,000,- 
000 additional workers. With that, cov- 
erage would be virtually complete. 

With few exceptions, participation 
would be compulsory, not voluntary. 
This would be true of both the existing 
programs and proposed new programs. 
What officials want is a system that will 
spread the risk as widely as possible, 
covering the good as well as the poor 
risks. Thus, if the program goes through, 
the worker or employer will have no 
choice about whether or when to file his 
report and pay his Social Security taxes. 
Failure will mean trouble with the tax 
collector. 








BELT-DRIVE EXHAUST FANS 
in 24, 30, 36, 42 and 48-inch 
blade sizes, handling up to 
19,350 CFM. 


DIRECT-DRIVE EXHAUST FANS 
available in 5 sizes from 12 
to 30 inches, ball-bearing 
or sleeve-bearing motors. 
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* INEFFICIENCY 


The effects of bad air conditions 
are inescapable. Winter or sum- 
mer, air in motion keeps people in 
action...alert, more efficient, 
easier to deal with. It pays to install 
dependable air-moving equipment 
by Emerson-Electric... pioneers 
and leaders in the field for 58 
years. See your contractor or write 
for free Bulletin No. T-122. 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
ST. LOUIS 21, MO. 


EMERSON “7-5 ELECTRIC 


MOTORS* FANS —=— —=— APPLIANCES 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT expect to avoid an 

estate tax on the principal of a trust 
that you set up if you have a right to the 
income of the trust during your lifetime 
and can dispose of the principal by will 
in event that you outlive the other bene- 
ficiaries. By denying a review, the Su- 
preme Court leaves in effect a lower- 
court ruling that the principal of such a 
trust must be included in the gross es- 
tate of its creator. 


* * * 


§™ YOU CANNOT count on getting the 

courts to stop the sale of a Govern- 
ment surplus plant to a bidder whose 
offer was higher than yours. The Su- 
preme Court leaves in effect another 
lower-court decision that an unsuccessful 
bidder for a surplus pig-iron factory may 
not maintain an injunction suit against 
the War Assets Administrator to stop 
the transfer of the property, to a higher 


bidder. . 


* * * 


YOU CAN express your views, at a 

public meeting February 23, on pro- 
posals to raise the minimum wages of 
steelworkers employed on Government 
contracts. The public Contracts Admin- 
istrator announces that persons planning 
to appear at the meeting, which will be 


held in the Department of Labor Build- | 


ing in Washington, must file notices with 
his office by February 17. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now export soaps and 

certain inedible fats and oils without 
getting a special license from the Office 
of International Trade. Other items re- 
moved from the list requiring specifi¢ li- 
censes from OIT include flaxseed, linseed 
oil and fish oil. Some restrictions remain, 
however, on shipment of these commodi- 
ties to European countries. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to escape a 

penalty for failure to deliver supplies 
to the Government by the date specified 
in your fixed-price contract, merely be- 
cause the Government does not show 
that damages resulted from the delay. 
The Comptroller General holds that one 
contractor, under these circumstances, is 
liable for “liquidated” damages amount- 
ing to twice the price of the goods cov- 
ered by the contract. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN expect to pay the same 

price for wool that you buy from the 
Commodity Credit Corp. in 1949 as you 
paid last year. The Department of Agri- 
culture announces that the selling price 
of wool bought by the CCC under the 
1949 price-support program will be the 
same as under last year’s program. 


* 7 * 


YOU CANNOT count on being al- 

lowed an income tax deduction for 
large amounts paid to persons to get a 
union contract modified. A federal dis- 
trict court rules that a company may not 
deduct, as business expenses, large 
amounts paid to “negotiators” connected 
with a racketeering gang. 


+ + * 


YOU CAN sometimes, in operating 

a company that leases taxicabs to 
drivers, avoid paying Social Security 
taxes for the drivers. A circuit court of 
appeals decides in one case that such cab 
drivers, who are not under any control 
of the company in performance of their 
services, are not employes for Social Se- 
curity tax purposes. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, ex- 
pect to avoid bargaining with a union 
that wins a collective-bargaining elec- 
tion by posting a notice on your plant’s 
bulletin board saying you will not bar- 
gain with the winner. NLRB holds in one 
case that such a statement is protected 
by the free-speech guarantee of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. It orders the employer, 
however, to bargain with the union 
certified as bargaining representative. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, under a recent court 
ruling, be required to pay overtime 
to an employe who does extra work at 
home on his own accord and without in- 
structions to do so. A State appeals 
court decides that an employer does not 
have to pay overtime wages, under the 
Portal-to-Portal Act, for such work. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT get a license to ex- 

port sisal or Manila fibers in their 
raw state without specifying the grades 
of fibers to be shipped. This amendment 
to export regulations, OIT announces, 
applies to future applications for licenses. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Worup 
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Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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FOOD PRODUCTS 


Amerikorn Corn Flours 
Amerikorn Cream Meals 
Amerikorn Granulated Meals 
Amerikorn Dusting Meals 
Amerikorn Hominy Grits 
Larodex Processed Corn Flour 
Processed Corn Flakes 


BREWERIES 


Amerikorn Brewers’ Grits 
Amerikorn Brewers’ Meal 
Jiffimalt Processed Brewers’ Flakes 


FEED MIXERS AND 
FEED DEALERS 


Badger Hominy Feed 


REFINERS 
Amerikorn Crude Corn Oil 


FOUNDRIES 
Truscor and Amerikorn Cereal Core 
Binders 


PAPER MILLS, BOARD MILLS, 
GYPSUM AND ASBESTOS PLANTS 
Gelatinized and Processed Binders 


EXPLOSIVE MANUFACTURERS 
Lodensity Flours and Flakes 


WALLPAPER AND PAINT 
MANUFACTURERS, DISTRIBUTORS 
AND DEALERS 

Kemtac Corn Paste 
Golden Harvest Wheat Paste 


MEAT PROCESSORS 


Amerikorn Special Binder 
Amerikorn Processed Binder 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
PRODUCERS OF DRY 
CORN MILLED PRODUCTS 


Laboratory consultation 
and research facilities available. 
Write today for information 


CHAS. A. KRAUSE MILLING CO. 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Est. 1907 

































‘lve raised my family 
on dynamite...” 


“That’s my job—dynamite—working on what we call 
a seismograph team. We're out there all the time 
looking for oil—the dynamite explosions help us to 
chart underground strata. 


“Yes, that’s my job—finding more and more oil for you. 
And I like it—like to know I'm part of a business 
doing a record-breaking job. 


“T guess Americans are funny that way. We all get a 
kick out of moving ahead. We get a thrill out of 
trying to get the jump on each other. Get a lot of 
Americans all looking for oil—and you get oil! 
Actually there are thousands of companies just in my 
branch of the business alone. 


“Same thing happens in other branches of the business, 
too—all trying to do it better than the next fellow. 
That’s okay with all of us. We picked this business 
ourselves—nobody said ‘hey you, do this’—like happens 
in some countries. 


“We're just starting, too. You'll be getting more and 
more oil tomorrow—just like there’s more today than 
ever before. And they'll be better products, too! 


“Yes, I’ve raised my family on dynamite. They’re an 
oil man’s family and the old man is proud of it. 
I think they are, too.” 


Oil Industry Information Committee 


670 Fifth Avenue - New York 19, N. Y. 


Oil Builds for Americas Future 














Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Here are some straws in the business wind that deserve attention..... 

Corn, at $1.33 a bushel, is at a two-year low price. Cash wheat sold at 
Kansas City for $2.171 a bushel. It had been as high as $3.115. Lard prices, 
at less than 14 cents a pound, are below OPA ceilings. Hogs are down to $21.125 
a hundred pounds from a postwar high of $31.20. Steers are off comparably. 

Steel scrap has sold in Chicago at $35 a ton. Not long ago scrap was $43. 
Used-car prices are at a rather sharp discount. New cars are easier to obtain. 

Soap is down 6 per cent at wholesale. Fuel-oil and paper prices are dropping. 

There's nothing in the price picture to suggest any more inflation. 














Total employment, at latest reports, was 57,414,000, down 2,000,000 from a 
month earlier. A lot of Christmas-season workers left the labor market, but the 
decline in the number of jobs is considered to be greater than seasonal. 

Unemployment is reported by the Census Bureau at 2,664,000. That is an 
increase of 700,000 in a month. Jobless ranks are highest since March, 1946. 

Durable-goods industries laid off workers in closing 1948 months--80,000 of 
them. At the end of 1947--a year ago--these industries were hiring ‘men. 

Activity in durable-goods output has been the boom's greatest strength. 











As for other random indicators of the trend in business activity..... 

Freight carloadings continue to run 6 to 8 per cent below a year ago. For 
the latest reporting week--ended January 22--they were down 8 per cent. 

A wage increase was denied employes of American Woolen Co. by an arbiter. 
That's the second occasion in the textile industry of a denied wage increase. 

A wage decrease is to be taken by workers of International Shoe Co. in St. 
Louis. Their wage rates are tied to the official cost-of-living index. 

Business demand for bank loans is reported to be diminishing. Business 
loans actually made are declining slightly. That is interpreted as a sign that 
business needs less money for expansion and for carrying inventories. 

Financial aid from Government is being sought by more businesses. A watch 
company and a tire company want Reconstruction Finance Corp. loans. Air-trans- 
port industry is reported to need $250,000,000 from RFC for refinancing. 

These signs don't add up to continued boom in business. They suggest, 
rather, that the peak in prices, in employment and in activity may be passing. 




















All the signs, however, don't point to a period of sagging business. 

Steel and auto output still is in a rising trend. Capacity operation in 
these plants largely explains why over-all output stays high. See page 14. 

Retail trade also continues high. Department-store sales--nation-wide-- 
were 2 per cent above last year for the four-week period ended January 29. 

Personal income for the latest available month--December--will show another 
gain when official figures are released. That adds to buying power. 

State budgets are considerably above last year. New York, Pennsylvania, 
California, each plan to spend close to $1,000,000,000 in the year ahead. That 
is a general trend. Even little Connecticut has a proposed $298,000,000 budget. 














Crosscurrents are seen to be active in the business outlook. At present, 
downdrafts appear to be dominant, pressing for a somewhat lower level of general 
activity. But the updrafts remain strong enough to command attention. 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Return of a farm-Surplus problem is expected by 1950, if not this year. 

Acreage controls on corn and cotton are considered likely for 1950 because 
of expected high production in the current crop year, with plantings large. 

Cotton plantings this year are expected to be so large that Congress is de- 
ciding that 1949 acreages should be ignored when future allotments are made. 

Current idea of the Agriculture Department is to base acreage controls in 
1950 and 1951 on plantings made in the 1945-48 period. For 1952, allotments would 
be based on acreages planted in the 1946-50 period, skipping 1949. 

A fight over acreage allotments, if and when they come, is expected since 
cotton production has increased tremendously in California and Arizona, and has 
decreased in Southeastern States. Western States, obviously, would dislike too 
much curtailment when controls are found necessary. The old cotton States, 
however, can be expected to insist on some historical quotas when control comes. 

What production controls do, actually, is to give farmers who produce con- 
trolled crops a vested interest in allotments. That makes it difficult to shift 
production from less efficient to more efficient croplands. 











Corn production is not to be under acreage controls this year. 

Demand-supply outlook for corn is officially figured this way: Production 
is put at 3,000,000,000 bushels; carry-over at 700,000,000. "Normal" supply is 
put at 3,403,000,000 bushels for the 1949-50 crop year. But, before quotas can 
be imposed, supply must be 10 per cent above normal. So the Department of Agri- 
culture figures that this year corn farmers may plant without restriction. 

A bumper 1949 corn crop, however, would force controls for 1950. Officials 
warn that this year's expected heavy planting may produce just such a result. 











Wheat is another grain that may become a world surplus problem quite soon. 

Fear of wheat surpluses is disclosed by the fact that both Argentina and 
Russia are entering into negotiations this year for a world wheat pact. 

Severe winter in the Midwest is causing hardship now, but it is good for the 
winter wheat crop. Ground moisture is high, the snow cover very good. 

Early indications are for another huge wheat crop for the United States. 








These trends in major crops suggest that the Government will be spending 
large sums to support prices in the near future. As a matter of fact, Support 
operations now are substantial. Farmers are using the support programs rather 
extensively for corn and cotton, flaxseed and soybeans, vegetables and eggs. 


Voluntary allocations for scarce materials are to be permitted through 
September 30. Steel is the only material that is now subject to allocations. 

Seven-month extension was voted to give Congress more time to consider the 
President's over-all control program, including compulsory allocations. Out- 
look is, however, that Congress won't go along with the President. Business 
developments in recent weeks appear to require fewer and fewer controls. 

Export controls probably are to be extended through June 30, 1951. Real 
reason for these controls is to ship goods where the U.S. wants them to go. 

Domestic supply of most materials now is sufficient to handle the export 
demand without controls. In fact, Commerce Department has been relaxing them. 

Rent control is another existing restriction that will be extended. 

These controls are likely to be the only ones that Congress will approve. 

















Trade Agreements Act almost certainly is to be extended in a form that the 
Administration wants. The extension probably will run into the middle of 195l. 

Tariff Commission is likely to be stripped of authority to disapprove any 
tariff cut that the President proposes. Democrats don't like that restriction. 

International Trade Organization is another matter. This proposal will 
come up later in the year and will run into stiff opposition. Many groups that 
support the Trade Agreements Act shy away from the State Department's ITO. 
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... the human ingredient 
...in the unbeatable combination 


In modern railroading, the signal 
repairman is vitally important to the 
ceaseless, clockwork movement of 
trains. All the men who work at 
hundreds of specialized jobs on the 
Norfolk and Western Railway have an 
indispensable responsibility in ‘‘mak- 
ing the trains run’... 

These are men with skilled hands, 
trained minds and the compelling 
desire, individually and collectively, 
to railroad as capably as is possible 
in order to constantly improve their 
service to the railway’s shippers. 
There are no substitutes in the Nor- 
folk and Western’s combination of — 

The most modern and efficient tools 
and equipment to do the job... 

Sound, progressive operating 
methods . . . to do the job a aera 

Experienced, earnest men to do the 
job... the human ingredient in 
Norfolk and Western’s unbeat- 
able combination. 
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---Not when 





you offer 
them the 
COMFORT OF 


DELUXE 





USHIONED comfort is built 
right into ROYALCHROME’S 
trim, flowing lines . . . and 
great strength into its functional 
beauty. Time hardly touches 
your ROYALCHROME office or re- 
ception room installation. | 
Available in a complete: 
“package” from a convenient 
single source. Write for Royal’s 
“Guide to Interior Design.”’ 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 


185 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1 
New York . Los Angeles « Preston, Ont. 
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e’ve Been Asked: 


ABOUT INCOME TAX DEDUCTIONS 


As March 15 approaches, taxpayer in- 
terest rises in the question of what can 
be deducted from income that may be 
subject to tax. 

Surtax rates applying to individual 
incomes are so high that many persons 
can save, in taxes, 25 to 50 cents on each 
dollar of permitted deductions, That fact 
adds to the incentive to take advantage 
of any deductions that may be allowed. 

At the same time, however, the tax 
collectors watch most closely the deduc- 
tions that taxpayers do claim, for evi- 
dence of unjustified claims. This is partic- 
ularly true in cases of persons with higher 
incomes and those whose deductions 
amount to more than 10 per cent of their 
gross incomes. 

For persons earning less than $10,000, 
an automatic deduction of 10 per cent of 
their incomes is permitted. This covers 
certain business expenses and other ex- 
penditures that can be subtracted from 
taxable income. Deductions must be 
itemized, however, whenever the total 
amount is more than 10 per cent of 
income up to $10,000, or amounts to 
more than $1,000. (Married couples 
filing separate returns are limited to 
standard deductions of $500 on each 
return. ) 


What in general is the rule governing 
deductions? 

The general rule is that a taxpayer can 
deduct necessary expenses that are in- 
curred in the line of business. He can 
deduct medical expenses within certain 
limitations. He can deduct many contri- 
butions to nonprofit organizations. He 
also can deduct interest payments and 
most State and local taxes, but not fed- 
eral taxes. In addition, tax allowances 
often are made for property losses re- 
sulting from fire, storm or theft. 


What is a business expense, as a 
general thing? 

For an individual, a deductible business 
expense covers many things. It might 
be the cost of operating a car used in 
business, or other travel for which he is 
not reimbursed. It might be the purchase 
of books or instruments. Repair and main- 
tenance costs of rented houses and apart- 
ments usually can be deducted. Expen- 
ditures for club dues and entertainment 
can be claimed as deductions if they are 
primarily for business purposes. Farm 
losses often can be deducted where farms 
are run as a business. The usual rule 
that applies is that deductions can be 
taken for reasonable and necessary ex- 
penses incurred for business purposes or 
in looking after income-producing prop- 
erties. 


When can the cost of a car be de- 
ducted? 

The cost of operating an automobile for 
business use can be deducted. This in- 
cludes such items as gasoline, oil, garage 
rent, repairs and upkeep, insurance, li- 
cense fees, chauffeur’s pay and an allow- 
ance for depreciation. Where a car is 
for both business and private use, a de- 
duction can be claimed for the part of 
the cost covering business. 


Can any expenses of a car for per- 
sonal use be deducted? 

Yes. A taxpayer can deduct the cost of 
his State license plate and driver's li- 
cense, regardless of whether he drives for 
business or pleasure. He also can deduct 
a retail sales tax on gasoline and the 
State gasoline tax in all States except 
seven—Alabama, California, Florida, Lou- 
isiana, North Dakota, Utah and Wyo- 
ming. Proof of the amount of gasoline 
taxes paid can be required, but some 
taxpayers make an estimate of this. A 
sales tax on a new car can be deducted, 
but not the tax paid by the manufacturer. 
The loss resulting from damage to a car 
in an accident usually can be claimed as 
a tax deduction by the owner, to the 
extent not covered by insurance. 


What other taxes are deductible? 
Most State and local taxes, which are 
paid directly by a taxpayer, can be taken 
as deductions. These include not only 
State and local income taxes, but retail 
sales taxes, real estate taxes paid by the 
owner on his own property, and personal 
property taxes, 


How about federal taxes? 

As a rule, deductions cannot be taken 
for federal taxes, unless they are included 
in business expenses. Thus, taxpayers 
get no deductions for federal income 
taxes, estate and gift taxes and excise 
taxes. That means that deductions are 
not permitted for federal taxes on tele- 
phones, telegrams, admission _ tickets, 
tobacco, liquor, jewelry, railroad tickets, 
perfumes and such. 


Next, when can contributions be de- 
ducted? 
Deductions usually can be taken for con- 
tributions to domestic nonprofit organiza- 
tions of charitable, educational, scientific 
or literary nature. These gifts might be 
in cash or in the form of food, clothing 
or other property. A taxpayer cannot 
deduct the value of his own services 
to such organizations. Contributions 
to individuals are not deductible. The 
amount that can be deducted by a tax- 
payer in one year for contributions is 
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limited to 15 per cent of his adjusted 
gross income. 


Suppose an organization is for for- 
eign relief? 
Deductions still can be taken for con- 
tributions, as long as the organization is 
American. Take, for example, the or- 
ganization CARE, which provides relief 
for persons in Europe. The Bureau of 
Internal Revenue says that outright con- 
tributions to CARE are deductible. But 
where a taxpayer specifies that his gift 
is to provide food for a relative, or for 
some other person in Europe whose name 
he gives, then no deduction is allowed. 
This is considered a contribution to an 
individual and not to an organization. 


What about medical expenses? 
Deductions are permitted for medical ex- 
penditures exceeding 5 per cent of a tax- 
payer’s adjusted gross income. But these 
expenses must be itemized. They cannot 
be claimed by persons who take standard 
deduction of 10 per cent of their income. 
The limits on medical deductions in one 
year range from $1,250 for a single per- 
son without dependents to $5,000 for a 
married couple who file a joint return 
and have two or more dependents. De- 
ductible medical expenses cover many 
items in addition to fees paid to doctors, 
dentists and hospitals, 


When can farm losses be deducted? 
Persons operating farms as a side-line, as 
well as professional farmers, often can 
use their net operating losses as deduc- 
tions against income from other sources. 
But there is a limit on such operating 
losses that can be deducted if they ex- 
ceed $50,000 for each of five consecutive 
years. Where net losses on operation of a 
business farm are less than $50,000 a 
year, this five-year limitation does not 
apply. Deductions can be claimed for 
six straight years, and longer. 


What are other deductible items? 
Another important deductible item is 
interest payment. This might involve 
interest on a real estate mortgage or on 
a business or personal loan. Evidence of 
the indebtedness need not be shown by 
a note or mortgage. The debt might rep- 
resent a personal loan from a friend or 
relative, or even the wife of a taxpayer 
if a joint return is not filed. But the loan 
is supposed to be genuine, and not 
merely a gift. Interest’cannot be con- 
sidered a tax deduction when payment 
is made on behalf of someone else. 


Deductions also can be claimed, under 
certain instances, for bad debts. Here, 
too, there need not be a note or other 
evidence of the indebtedness. The bad 
debt might involve. a friend or mem- 
ber of the family. In such cases, a tax- 
payer must show that it was not actually 
a gift and that he expected to be repaid. 
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8-Column 
Adding Machine 
Capacity 999,999.99 





“ BURROUGHS 


code only {2° 


*Plus applicable taxes 





When you buy a Burroughs, you buy advanced features and 
precision be agra & that give you speed and ease of operation 


plus rugged dependal 


established organization world- 


ility. You buy the product of a long- 


famed for quality and service. 


That’s why this Burroughs at $125 is a truly exceptional value. Call 
your local Burroughs office for immediate delivery, or write 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Dessoie 32, Michigan. 


- 3 
Burroughs _ 








CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent 
noi less than two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. Send the ad- 
dress at which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at which you 
wish to receive copies. 


U.S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 


435 ee ee Dayton 1, Ohio 
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COMING TO 
PHILADELPHIA ? 


Stay at The Barclay. Whether just for 
overnight or for an extended stay, 
you'll find everything just as you like 
it— superior accommodations, a fa- 
mous cuisine, convenience to stores, 
theatres, etc. Rooms from $5 single 
and $8 double. Suites $14 and up. 


Barday 


RITTENHOUSE SQUARE, PHILA., PA. 
ARTHUR T. MURRAY, Managing Director 
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NAPOLEON chose 


COURVOIS 


Today, discriminating people all over the wort Id choose 


F-C-G IMPORTERS, INC., N.Y.C. 
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Courvoisier Cognac for its matchless flavor and aroma. 


Noticeably unique flavor .. . . Unchanging quality 


The Branely f Mapetion 
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7 Courvoisier Cognacs bear this registered phrase 
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Over-all activity in manufacturing 
and trade is holding near its best 
rate since the war, but layoffs in 
some industries continue to swell 
the total of unemployment. 

Factory output held at 199.7 on the 
indicator below for the week ended 
January 29, compared with 198 on 
the Federal Reserve index for De- 
cember, 202 at the October peak. 
Strength in steel and autos is still 
being offset by lower activity in 
soft goods, mainly textiles, leather 
products, tires, paperboard. 

Paperboard production in January 
averaged 3 per cent below a year 
ago, following a 5 per cent decline 
in December from a year earlier. In 
the first 11 months of 1948, output 
had averaged 4 per cent above 
1947. Paperboard is used to make 
boxes and containers, chiefly for soft 
goods. The drop in output apparent- 
ly reflects reduced output and sale 
of consumer goods. 

Department-store sales in January, 
according to the indicator below, 
will fall to about. 290 on the Federal 
Reserve index, 6 per cent below 
December, 1 per cent above No- 
vember. Stimulated by price cuts, 
sales started January at 306 on the 
weekly indicator, fell steadily to 
276 in week ended January 29 as 
severe weather kept shoppers at 
home. 

Layoffs are still adding to the jobless 

total. Initial claims for unemploy- 

ment compensation filed at State 

offices in week ended January 29 
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had fallen about a fifth below the 
first week in January, but were still 
higher than in any week of 1948. 

Unemployment climbed to 2,664,000 
early in January, 723,000 above 
early December and the highest 
since 1942, except only for March, 
1946. The increase was double the 
normal amount for January. 

Hours worked per week fell to 41.5 
for nonmanufacturing industries on 
the average in January, from 41.9 
in December. Workers employed 
for less than 35 hours per week in- 
creased to 7,432,000, up 285,000. 
Persons laid off with instructions to 


HAUS 
INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 












return within 30 days—considered 
to be still employed—rose 419,000 

Lower activity in some industries is 
due largely to business efforts to 
keep inventories under control. 

Outstanding orders of department 
stores, shown in the top chart, had 
been cut on January | to the lowest 
in six years, barely half of the 
amount a year ago. This helped re- 
duce January | inventories below 
December 1. Drop in January sales, 
however, tended to keep stocks up 

Wholesalers of dry goods, shoes, 
clothing and furniture, electrical 
goods, machinery and _ industrial 
supplies found their January | in- 
ventories higher in relation to sales 
than on Jan. 1, 1940. 

Manufacturers, despite reduced out- 
put, found inventories on January 
1 up $500,000,000 from Decembe: 
1, the biggest gain in recent months, 
most of it in soft goods. 

Price cuts so far have had little eftect 
in reducing official price indexes. 
Retail prices of apparel and house- 
furnishings on December 15, the 
latest available, were less than | 
per cent below their peak. Whole- 
sale prices of industrial goods in 
the week ended February 1 stood 
near their postwar peak. 

Retail markdowns since December 
have helped clear away excess 
stocks and have kept retail sales 
high. It remains to be seen whether 
demand will be maintained if lower 
prices are no longer available after 
excess stocks are liquidated. 
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More Oil... 


You wanted it... 
You £ot it... 
You'll get still more! 


* YEAR this country used a lot more oil than 
ever before. Oil and progress go together. 


To help get you more oil, this company and its 
affiliates last year did the biggest job in their history. 
Plants and equipment had to be modernized and ex- 
panded in a hurry...new wells, refineries, tankers, 
pipelines —all the things it takes to get you more oil. 

This big job could nothave been done unlessasound 


business existed. It took organization. It took money 
—lots of it—about 100 million dollars more, in fact, 








than the entire year’s earnings. It used up funds set 
aside for replacing worn-out equipment. It dipped 
heavily into savings. It took borrowed money, and 
money raised by selling assets. 





In 1949, and in the years to come, you'll want still 
more oil. And you'll get it. At home and abroad, 
money is being spent today to provide for tomor- 
row’s needs. 


The better you live, the more oil you use... 








Adding storage and transport facilities... 





FOR STILL MORE OIL, WE’RE... 


Building tankers and pipelines... 




















We ask 9 women and 522 men 


to vote NO 


(members of the 8Ist Congress) 








You may soon be asked to decide whether the Government will build a 


large, fuel-burning 


electric power plant as a new part of the TVA at 


New Johnsonville, Tennessee. 


We ask you, members of Congress, to vote a round, American NO to 
this project, for these main reasons: 


We ask you, ladies 


The New Johnsonville plant would set a precedent for others, and could easily 
lead to the destruction of all the self-supporting electric companies. For no tax- 
paying company can compete with tax-free government agencies. 


Your approval of this plant would give notice that the U.S. is turning to Socialism. 
If government has the right to get into the electric business, it can get into the 
steel, coal, shoe and any or all other businesses. Maybe some Americans want 
Socialism. We believe that most do not, because Socialism means government mo- 
nopoly and the all-powerful state where individuals become less and less important. 


Such a plant would give special privilege to the businesses and people in its area 
. . . by selling them electricity below real cost. The difference would be paid by 
people and businesses in other parts of the country, in federal taxes on everything 
from cigarettes and automobiles to wages and salaries. 

Three Congresses, the 77th, the 79th, and the 80th (two Democratic and one Re- 
publican) have voted NO on the proposition of Federal generation of electric 
energy with steam plants as a function of Federal government. They believed it 
unconstitutional. They believed it a long step toward Socialism. 


Committees of both Senate and House have on file a wealth of evidence that this 
proposed plant is unnecessary— 

unnecessary for the TVA area 

unnecessary for the national defense 


unnecessary for the nation’s welfare 


The New Johnsonville question is a very complicated one. It involves personal 
beliefs, Party programs, and above all—what kind of government this nation is 


to have in the coming years. 


and gentlemen of the 8lst Congress, to fully inform 


yourselves on this project, consult your consciences, and 


VOTE NO to the New Johnsonville plant 
V 0 TE N 0 to its unfair special privileges 
V 0 T E N 0 to Socialism in America 











NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELECTRIC COMPANIES 


1200 Eighteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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World Commerce-Industry 








NEW _YORK....CARACAS....EDMONTON....BUENOS AIRES.... 





Wire Seren tee 


>> Sudden easing of the oil situation is rapidly spreading its effects around 
the world. Oil stocks are high, prices are tumbling, production is cut back. 

< Scarcity of oil lasted through most of 1948. Production was pushed hard in 
; the U.S., the Caribbean, and especially the Middle East. 

Now, markets are Suddenly brimming with oil. Mild winter in the Eastern 











U.S. and Europe is leaving oil in storage tanks. More plentiful coal is easing 
demand for fuel in Europe, where oil-to-coal conversion is being pushed. 

So the world oil industry, traditionally fast to react, is lowering sights, 
adjusting to new conditions, slowing down a bit. 


>> What's happened is that prewar conditions in the oil world are fast return—| 
ing. Normally, before the war, there was enough oil to go around. 
Oil is no longer a bottleneck. Those who can afford it can get it. 





Production drive last year showed phenomenal results. World's oil wells 
delivered 12 per cent more oil than in 1947, 71 per cent more than in 1938. 
Biggest increase in a major area was in the Middle East, up 34 per cent 











over 1947. Sharpest jump was in Saudi Arabia. 
In the Western Hemisphere, U.S. production was pushed up 10 per cent; 








Venezuela was up 12 per cent; Mexico, only 4 per cent. 

Canada's current output is double that of 1947. Several new fields are 
hitting big-time production levels. 

New production records were hung up in many places even though oilmen were 





hampered by shortages of well casing, pipe, tank cars, refinery equipment. 


>> But now production fervor is cooled by the surfeit of fuel oil and gasoline 
in the U.S. where two thirds of the world's oil products are sold. It looks as 
though oilmen were too enthusiastic, pushed too hard, too fast. 

Prices are dropping in the U.S., Venezuela, Canada. 


TS 


Allowable production in Texas, other American fields is cut back. 





Venezuelan output also is being slowed down. 





Saudi Arabian production, in a sharp rising phase, will be leveled off. 

U.S. imports will be slashed. This will affect the Middle East firsf. 

U.S. exports, mainly of lubricating oils, will be pushed. Hitherto these 
exports have been held down, because of scarcities at home. 














Western Europe now can probably have all the oil it can handle or afford. 
Long-term strategy in oil is working out faster than was thought possible 
a few months ago. This calls for self-sufficiency within the Eastern and West- 








ern hemispheres. Europe is to refine and use most of the Middle Eastern oil, get 
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less and less across the Atlantic. U.S. is to discontinue drawing on the Middle 
East, concentrate instead on its own and other Western Hemisphere oil. 


>> New role in oil strategy is being marked out for Canada..... 

Alberta is the hottest spot on the world oil map today. Drilling activity 
in Leduc, Redwater, other new fields is feverish. A dozen of the biggest Amer- 
ican and Canadian companies are competing for acreage. Search for oil is pressed 
hard no matter what the current market looks like. 

Estimated reserves in Alberta are growing by leaps and bounds. They are 
already beyond half a billion barrels in readily accessible areas. In Northern 
Alberta and the Northwest Territories there apparently are billions more. 

Oil companies put $50,000,000 into Alberta last year. They will double the 
ante this year. Pipe lines and refineries are following large-scale drilling. 

Self-sufficiency in oil for Western Canada seems a matter of a year or So. 

Canadian imports of oil, now costing almost $300,000,000 a year, will be 
drastically reduced. Eventually they may be wiped out entirely. Dollar savings 
will be welcome to Canada, now importing nine tenths of the oil she uses. 

Canadian exports of oil to Pacific Coast of the U.S. are expected in a few 
years. This prospect comes at a time when California production is leveling. 

The U.S. military now sees Canada as an asset in the oil picture, rather 
than a liability. Worries about Mexico's oil policies are less in evidence. Sea 
transport would make Venezuela a vulnerable source in wartime. 

















>> Argentina continues to writhe in the toils of gathering difficulties..... 

All imports are now halted. This is a temporary measure. It is necessary 
to find out how many import permits are outstanding. New economic regime finds 
things got pretty confused under the deposed economic czar, Miguel Miranda. 

All transfers of money abroad are halted. Flight of capital has become an 
epidemic. This new move is an attempt to stem the buying of foreign exchange 
on the black market. Argentines' faith in their peso is at a low ebb. 

Peso continues to drop in price on the black market. Devaluation is widely 
expected. Chances are that this will take the form of new peso rates on various 
types of imports, making luxuries and nonessentials more expensive. ; 

Gold and foreign-exchange reserves are melting away fast. 

Stock market in Buenos Aires is showing pronounced sinking spells. 

Industrial production is falling off, as raw materials dwindle. 

But wages and prices stay high. Inflation is fed by Government deficits 
and huge issues of new currency. Money circulation last year rose 62 per cent. 

Crops are cut by frosts and drought. Surpluses from earlier years are big. 

Internally, Argentina is in critically bad shape. The Peron forces are 
firmly in the saddle, but they can no longer ignore what is happening to the 
country. Stiff economic controls over wages, prices, credit are indicated. But 
these are political dynamite, especially any pushing down of wages. 




















>> Argentina has gotten to the point where she will have to play ball with 
the U.S. and Britain. Time of high-handed treatment appears to be past. 
Necessity for a generous trade agreement with Britain now is manifest. 
British products and British markets are both badly needed. Argentina also hopes 
the U.S. will allow her to sell much more to the Marshall Plan countries. This 
will be possible only if Argentine prices are brought down to competitive levels. 
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AS A MARKET 


1. If you’re expanding your business, 


take a tip from 132 well-known com- 
panies announcing expansion plans in 
N. Y. State. How much investment do 
these plans call for, in millions? 


( ) $100 ( ) $242 ( ) $298 











TRANSPORTATION 








4. To move your goods, New York State 


offers 63,965 miles of highways, 7,639 
miles of railways, 907 miles of inland 
waterways. What’s your guess as to 
the number of airports for hurry-up 
shipments? ( )100 ( )190 ( ) 290 


2. The merit system of unemployment 


insurance has saved New York State 
employers $300 million in three years. 
How much have N. Y. State corpora- 
tion taxes been reduced in the past 
two years? ()10% ()15% () 25% 





FOREIGN TRADE 








5. If you trade abroad, N. Y. State is your 


ideal location—with complete financ- 
ing, insurance, warehousing, harbor 
facilities. How much of the nation’s 
foreign trade did N. Y. State handle 
in 1947? ( )22% ( )43% ( )50% 


| tow much do you know about New York State 7 





LABOR SITUATION 





3. N. Y. State has a diversity of skilled 


labor unequalled by any other, and 
the stay-on-job record is tops among 
industrial states. What percentage of 
the nation’s skilled labor is located 
here? ()7% (€)10% ( )125% 





SPECIAL INFORMATION 





6. New York State’s Business Informa- 


tion Service will gladly give you de- 
tailed data on matters pertaining to 
your particular business. Write: Com- 
missioner, Dept. of Commerce, Room 
U2, 112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 





Asie: 


1. $298 million expansion plans. 2. 25% reduction. 
3. 12.5% of all skilled labor. 4. 290 airports. 5. 50% 
of the nation’s imports and exports. 





NEW YORK 


means business 
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When FRB Will Ease Margin Rule... Truman View 
On Strike Injunctions . . . John Snyder to Resign? 


Joseph Stalin, by expressing a read- 
iness to talk about peace, threw high- 
est U.S. officials into a dither. Talk 
of peace at this stage tends to com- 
plicate U.S. plans for a military al- 
liance with Western Europe. 


x* re 


Dean Acheson, new U.S. Secretary 
of State, is going along with the deci- 
sion of George Marshall, his prede- 
cessor, to avoid serious peace talks 
with Russia until Western Europe is 
stronger. 


xk kk 


As Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson is 
insisting that the National Security 
Council be kept as the focal point for 
blending United States military, eco- 
nomic and political questions of 
policy. The Security Council, now 
criticized by some as being heavily 
weighted on the military side, prob- 
ably is to be changed to include the 
President, the Secretary of State, 
Secretary of Defense and Chairman 
of the National Resources Board as 
its only members. 


xe 


Stuart Symington, Air Force Secre- 
tary, discovers that the United States 
Congress is not much influenced by a 
Stalin peace offensive. Leaders in 
Congress are getting set with legis- 
lation to give the Air Force $800,- 
000,000 more than the White House 
requested for the purchase of new 
military planes. 


NX 


President Truman was forced by la- 
bor-union leaders and by. Maurice 
Tobin, Secretary of Labor, to give 
ground on labor-law changes. Mr. 
Truman, in a White House confer- 
ence, tried to hold out for power to 
use injunctions to deal with strikes 
creating national emergencies, but 
was argued down. 


xk 


Secretary Tobin’s strategy in pressing 
Congress to give labor leaders all that 
they ask for in legislation is to place 
upon Republicans any political onus 


68 


that may be developed by resisting 
the labor demands. Mr. Truman 
finally decided that the Tobin ap- 
proach was a practical one. 


x*k 


Rumors are being circulated again 
that John Snyder, Treasury Secre- 
tary, is to retire to accept a big job 
in a private bank. Mr. Snyder often 
has felt an inclination to return to 
private life, but always in the past 
has been dissuaded by President 
Truman. 


xk 


William McChesney Martin, Jr., 
former head of the Export-Import 
Bank and new Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, will be a likely succes- 
sor to Mr. Snyder if the present Sec- 
retary does step out of office later. 
Mr. Martin, who grew up in St. 
Louis, is highly regarded by both the 
President and Mr. Snyder. 


xk 


The Federal Reserve Board is not at 
this time giving serious thought to 
the question of easing margin require- 
ments for purchase of securities, al- 
though it may do so, once convinced 
that deflation has taken over from in- 
flation. 


x** 


Thomas B. McCabe, Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, is gaining 
influence within that Board and Mar- 
riner Eccles, former Chairman, grad- 
ually is losing influence. Mr. McCabe’s 
method is to seek a compromise of 
viewpoints of Board members rather 
than to seek to dominate that view- 
point. 


x* * 


Charles Brannan, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, is striving to dodge decisions 
on future farm policy owing to diffi- 
culty of reconciling viewpoints of the 
big farm organizations. Farm. voters, 
who are credited with winning the 
election for Mr. Truman, are to find 
that the Truman Administration still 
is undecided about what it should do 
for the farmer. 


James E. Webb, new Under Secre- 
tary of State, already is letting it be 
known that he may not accomplish 
much in his efforts to reorganize the 
Department of State. Many Secre- 
taries and Under Secretaries in recent 
years have announced an intent to 
reorganize the Department, and all 
of them have left office without ef- 
fecting a noticeable change. 


xk *& 


Carl R. Gray, Jr., Veterans’ Adminis- 
trator, is to have trouble in keeping 
to his decision to hold up construc- 
tion of 24 veterans’ hospitals. Mem- 
bers of Congress from States that are 
to lose hospitals are putting on the 
heat, with some chance that Congress 
itself will restore at least some of the 
proposed cut. 


xk * 


Carl Vinson, chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, is quiet- 
ly letting it be known that his Com- 
mittee will do any reorganizing that is 
done of the U.S. defense setup with- 
out depending too heavily upon plans 
of Mr. Hoover’s' governmental re- 
organization commission. 


xe 


Senator Robert Taft, Republican 
leader in the Senate, is not so sure 
that Republicans are following the 
right course by constant efforts to 
trip up the Democratic majority in 
Congress. The Ohio Senator and 
some other older Republican hands 
are pointing out that the tendency is 
to force Democrats to work together 
when a less critical approach might 
draw more Democratic votes to the 
Republican side on economic issues. 


x«*r 


Juan D. Perén, Argentina’s President, 
is having to reshuffle his brain trust 
because’ some of his top planners 
guessed wrong on world prices. These 
advisers figured on a U.S.-Russian 
war that would push raw-material 
prices through the roof; so Argentina 
hoarded. Now the hoarded commodi- 


ties provide an embarrassing surplus | 


that is proving difficult to sell. 
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“AN EVENING OF BOWLING,” by Douglass Crockwell, Number 26 in the series “Home Life in America,” by noted American illustrators. 


Ew belongs. vs enjo Yy it 


In this home-loving land of ours .. . in this America of kindli- 
ness, of friendship, of good-humored tolerance... perhaps no 
beverages are more “at home” on more occasions than good 
American beer and ale. 


For beer and ale are the kinds of beverages Americans like. 


They belong—to pleasant living, to good fellowship, to sensible 


moderation. And our right to enjoy them, this too belongs—to 


our own American heritage of personal freedom. 


AMERICA’S BEVERAGE OF MODERATION 








CELEBRATING THE 75th ANNIVERSARY OF OLD CHARTER! 
Here’s hoping that you soon have the good fortune to fall in with a noble old 
friend. An old friend now celebrating a 75th birthday—Old Charter! Then, as 
your glasses clink, may the heart-kindling glow and the mellow friendliness of 
Kentucky’s finest straight bourbon recall to you once again the fact that, if ever 
a work of man is to achieve perfection, time and experience must be two of its 
indispensable ingredients. It will be a great pleasure to have you join the party! 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY*THIS WHISKEY IS 6 YEARS OLD*86 PROOF*BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Nilay om Fake 


OLD CHARTER 


KENTUCKY'S FINEST 
STRAIGHT BOURBON 





